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“In:a moment more critical perhaps than the 
history of the world has ever yet known.’’— 


President Woodrow Wilson 


Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. 


The present times are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times of peace. History 
is being made over night. Kingdoms and empires are tumbling over. The map of the World is being remade 
—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their soldiers. 
Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 

Who are the new Leaders? What will the Labor situation be? 


What are the new values? How far should the Government interfere in the Labor, 
What will become of our Industries? Feod and Railroad Problems, etc.? 

What are the new channels opened to American Com- . 
merce? What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and their effect 
What channels have been closed? on the supply of capital? 

What about stocks and bonds and what will happen to What will be the women’s part in the war—what will war 
market values in this churning up of evérything and mean to women as a whele—how far will the War advance 
everybody in the big melting pot of the War? the cause of woman’s suffrage? 


Here are some of the big problems that confront the American Nation at the opening of 1918: 


How , The Mobilization of the Rails, Motor Plants as War Plants, Revolution of the Textile 
Business is Adapt- Trade, Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time, The Paint Business and 


ing Itself to War Camouflage, etc. 


Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch 
What Are the with actual conditions and whoSe work and influence have already wrought wonders 


Rights and Duties of toward harmony and co-operation between the directing and the laboring classes. 
Labor? ; ™ 
Under the stress of War times a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers is 
copealy coming to the front of page ge =, ‘ ‘ante is 
. o these younger men are—why the opportunity foun em prepared for the new 
The Younger Giants task—What means and methods they used, the results they have already achieved, 
what we may expect of these younger men in the future—will be told by Forbes 
Magazine in a new series now in preparation. This series will be an inspiring con- 
tribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live. 


. What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government 
Politics and control into private and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. 
Business Mr. Forbes’ Feature Editorials on these and correlated matters are too well known 
to need extended comment. They will be continued throughout the coming year 
whenever the occasion demands. 


There is no place for drones and parasites when the battle is raging. More than 
— 40 generals, we are told, were discharged or retired from the French Army within 
High Placed Misfits the first three months of the war. 
The same radical cutting off of all the “misfits,” big or small, must be made at 
once in America, not only in the army but also in our industrial Organization. 


The alert investor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary 
—some securities must be sacrificed—others must .be taken up—The outlook is 

War’s Effect on uickly changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the prospects for peace, 

Val the imposition of new Taxes. , : 

Investment Values Expert assistance is necessary and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Maga- 
zine, where the conservative articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as 
B. C. Forbes, Lockwood Barr and Clement B. Asbury will continue to appear 
regularly. 

Sex No Bar to Women are coming to the front in business. New fields and greater opportunities 


are constantly being opened to them. Marian R. Glenn has in preparation a series 
Success of Successful Women. 5a - 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 


(Nine issues if you act promptly) 
Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight issues of Forbes Magazines—this specie! 
subscription to start with the March 2nd issue and we will include a copy of our November 24th issuc 
ae. _ November 24th issue contains the great Schwab-Kitchener Interview: When Schwab booked first 
ar orders. 
Mail this coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the November 24th issue must come out of 3 
small reserve supply. Prompt action will avoid disa ppointment. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 216, 120 Broadway, New York 





Address 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Forses MAGazINg when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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A Machine That Benefits Everybody 
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No merchant should do the 
work a machine can do for him 
ile Wy doing 15 important things in 3 seconds, a National Cash Register— 
> Prevents disputes and stops losses. 
a Prevents carelessness and forgetfulness. 
Increases the merchant’s trade and profits. 
: Makes better clerks by showing what each does. 


” Gives quick service and prevents overtime work. 


Enables the merchant to give facts about his business 
in to banker and wholesaler. 


More than pays for itself out of the money it saves. 


A demonstration of the register best suited to your business will prove these statements. 
Let our salesman show it to you. This will place you under no obligation. 


ies The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





To Dept. 189 , 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

I would like to know how a National Cash Register enforces system 
in business, how it prevents carelessness, how it stops mistakes—how it 
would actually save me money. Please have your representative call and 
explain this system to me in detail. I understand this will place me under 














- no obligation. 
The N. C. R. receiptumakes every customer Name : Business 
the merchant’s inspector. 
Address No. of Clerks 





To give us a friendly boost, mention Forres MaGazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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Introduce us to 
your friends - - 
at our expense 


It will not cost you a cent. We 
will mail them a copy of Forbes 
without any expense whatever to 
you and without obligation on 
your part or theirs. 

We feel sure that they will find 
it most enjoyable and helpful. 


We will send them one or, if 
you wish, two numbers of Forbes 
Magazine as briefly described be- 
low, two of the very best numbers 
we ever published. We have a 
few copies on hand and it will be 
a pleasure for us to give you this 
opportunity to favor your friends: 


November 24th issue 
SOME OF THE FEATURES: 
When Schwab Saw Kitchener. 


Exclusive description of the h'storic meet- 
ing between the War Lord of England and 
the Steel King of America. 


Key to the Door of Success: Work. 
I am the foundation of all business. 
I am the fount of all prosperity. 
M.. am the salt that gives life the savour, 
Don’t Be a Deadhead. 


Work your way or you don’t go, etc. 


His Idea Brought Millions. 
Story of one of the biggest advertising 
igns ever ived and executed. 





How to Win a Better Job. 
Practical suggestions from a live wire. 


December 8th issue 
SOME OF THE FEATURES: 
The Squatter 


Are you a squatter just filling a place? 
Just sitting and drawing your pay, etc.? 


Key to the Door of Success: Po- 
liteness. 


Politeness is the hall mark of the gentle- 
man and gentlewoman, etc. 


Getting the One Job You Want. 
A fact story stating fully how a young man 
with pluck and persistency won the one job 
in the country which he desired. 


How to Cut Coal Bills. 


Teaching firemen. Using special tools. 
Making shorter shifts, etc. 


Either one or both of these numbers 
will be mailed by us Free without any 
obligation whatever to those of your 

ends whose names you will write 
below. Kindly use the coupon. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 
As per your offer, please send sample 
ay Bey Forbes Magazine to the follow- 
ng list: 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 


with requests for specific advice ' 


on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed te 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 
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in this week’s issue en- 
able Leslie’s readers to 
see for themselves the 


This is a great fea- 
ture of Leslie’s each 
week—but only one of 
the features which have 
made Leslie’s so popu- 
lar with the American 


‘Current editions, 495,000. 
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COMING FEATURES 












The interest created by such articles as that telling in 
detail how E. H. Gary qualified for the greatest execu- 
tive position in the world is so keen and widespread, 
we find, that even more attention will be given in future 
to this class of material. We will tell not only how in- 
dustrial leaders have climbed the ladder, but will present 














character sketches of our brainiest railway executives. 
An early issue will tell how the dean of railroad presi- 
dents, E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, rose from the 
ranks, and will give many pointed and picturesque epi- 
grams by Mr. Ripley on how to do things. We find, 
also, that interviews with brilliant executives of the 
yonuger school are relished by both young and old. 
















Are the meat packers robbers? B. C. Forbes is pre- 
paring a straightforward article on this subject. It will 
not be a mere expression of opinion. It will present 
facts and figures. From these will be drawn clear-cut 
conclusions. The packers and their ways are so much 
Bin the public eye at the moment that this article is sure 
to excite nation wide comment. 















writes 


“The world needs sound economic thinking,” 
a business man. Forbes Magazine realizes this. It 
plans to present an authoritive series of articles on what 
may be expected in finance and business, both domestic 
ad international, when peace hovers into sight and 
after hostilities have actually ended. Only a deep stu- 
(ent can have views worth presenting on so complex a 
ubject. The author of this coming series is such a 
tudent. This statements will command the attention 
if thoughtful citizens. 















Stories of what women have achieved in business 
mterprise continue to appear in the “Woman in Busi- 
uss Department.” Early issues will contain an ac- 
unt of a woman who manages county fairs, and of 
nother woman who does a big business in handling 
tntractors’ supplies. “How to Lessen Fatigue in Office 
Vork” will be illustrated by pictures of devices which 
klp to make work easier for the stenographer. Her 
Noblems in securing promotion will also be frankly dis- 
ussed, 
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EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 


Surveyor General of Army Purchases 


How Mr. Stettinius organized, for J.P.,Morgan & Co., the purchasing of 
billions of supplies for the Allies is told in this issue. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


FAG TA ND 


COMMENT 
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They tell a delightful story about 
how General Goethals once over- 
came red tape at Panama. “The 
Colonel,” as he was styled on the 
Isthmus, believed in having things 
done. His job was to get the Canal 
dug, and he acted on the principle that it could only be 
dug by using men. So it was up to him to enlist the 
support of those working under him. As many as 
seventeen nations were represented among the poly- 
glotic lot whom he had to handle. 

A large squad of Italian laborers were engaged, but 
word came to the Colonel that they refused to work 
unless they were allowed a modest quantity of their be- 
loved red wine with their meals. It appears that the 
law forbade supplying Canal workers on duty with 
liquor—except for medicinal purposes. Goethals was 
wise enough to know that he couldn’t change human 
nature. He had traveled enough to know that even the 
poorest of Italians drink cheap wine, commonly known 
as “red ink,” with their meals. 

So, what did he do? 

He called up Dr. Gorgas, the famous head of the 
medical department, explained the trouble, and asked 
him to write out a prescription calling for a certain 
amount of red wine daily for ea ~ of his “sick Italians.” 

This cured them. 


HOW 
GOETHALS 
CUT 

RED TAPE. 


x * * 


The business of war is to kill Ger- 
mans, not to manufacture red tape. 
Too many bureaucrats regard red 
tape as of more importance than 
defeating the enemy. To get a 
thing done is of less moment in 
their eyes than to comply with a thousand and one 
archaic, complicated, unnecessary forms and formulas. 
In peace times this pettifogging, dilatory method of con- 
ducting business can. be tolerated; but in these critical 
days, when hours and moments count, all such crippling 
foolishness should be swept aside. 

Red blood, not red tape, is what we need at Washing- 
ton today. 

Business men who have striven to. accomplish things 
at Washington have been shocked, sometimes dis- 
heartened, by the innumerable obstacles they encount- 
ered. Nothing could be done until papers were sent 
from one little or big official to another, then back again 


KILLING 
GERMANS 
IS WAR’S 
BUSINESS. 


to be started off an another red tape journey. The signa-- 
ture of one, the O.. K. of. another, the seal of a third,. 


had to be obtained, and as each functionary was usually 
swamped with documents, it was oftentimes impossible 
to get action for weeks. 

A War Board composed chiefly of mighty business 
men would quickly find a way to abolish all avoidable 
red tape. Opposition to the establishment of such a 
War Board comes mainly from officials, including 
President Wilson. The President in most respects is a 
remarkably able man. His forte is thinking and writ- 
ing. He is less strong in action. He is and has always 
been autocratically inclined. He wants nobody as big 
as himself around him. He can get along best with 
subordinates, with men willing to cross his t’s and dot 
his i’s without any questioning. 

The bill he has brought forward to clothe him with 
absolutely dictatorial power has astounded most of the 
public. Yet it is an accurate reflection of the Presi- 
dent’s temperament and his conception of his own abil- 
ity to run everything without counsel with others and 
without being subjected to any form of counterbalance. 
Mr. Wilson has calmly asked for powers infinitely 
greater than those: possessed by even the Kaiser. 

The country hardly believes that it is necessary to 
give one man the autocratic powers of a Pharaoh in 
order to bring democracy to the world. 

Fortunately, real progress is being made in putting 
business men and businesslike methods into the hand- 
ling of the war. Congress has rendered invaluable 
service by letting in the light upon past mismanagement. 
Secretary of War Baker has shed much of his chipper- 
ness. He is not so cocky or so cocksure as he was when 
the investigations begun. He has been made to realize 
that he is not infallible, that the job is too big for him 
to boss single-handed, that war entails business: prob- 
lems which neither a lawyer like himself nor aged, old- 
fashioned military gentlemen can handle effectively. 
The right kind of a War Board could probably achieve 
the best results. Even should officialdom defeat this 
plan, the prospects are brighter for efficient management 
if the business giants now being, called into service are 
given all necessary freedom to act. 

The status of some of them is at this moment wholly 
undefined. My own opinion coincides with that of the 
president of a powerful organization who, in discussing 
this matter, remarked: 

“I don’t much care what title they give Stettinius, as 
I know that he will become the daddy of the whole 
crowd. The rest will find that he knows how to deliver 
the goods.” 
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So crowded was the train that sev- 
tral of us were obliged to stand 
shivering on the open platform. It 
was a cold night, and the breezes 
from the Jersey meadows, as the 
train hiccoughed its war-weary way, were cutting. 
After half-a-dozen stations or more we finally managed 
to squeeze into a car. 


WHY SOME 
MEN DON’T 
GET ON. 


A few minutes later one of the train crew came in. 
A friend good-naturedly asked him if he also had been 
forced to ride on the platform. 


“Not on your life!” he replied, very emphatically, as 
he poked his hand into his lantern. “If I hadn’t got into 
a car, this train could have gone without me. I would 
have waited for the next one. No platform for mine!” 

Doubtless it was his duty to take the train he did; 
yet he was very much in earnest in declaring that he 
would have let the train go without him rather than 
suffer what the rest of us underwent. Perhaps one or 
two others of the crew did decide to shirk, for I 
noticed that no one came along to collect tickets and 
fares. This same thing has happened several times on 
the Erie within recent weeks. The service has gone to 
pot, whereas it used to be virtually a model for other 
roads—I say this from daily experience and in spite of 
the popular penchant for poking fun at the Erie. 

Does the attitude of the employee just quoted partly 
explain the collapse? Is this the spirit in which the’ 
men now do their work? Do they no longer care 
whether they do their duty conscientiously or let it go 
hang on the theory that it no longer matters to the 
Erie’s coffers whether fares are collected or not and 


whether the train service is good or bad? 

There is dire need for President Underwood giving 
personal attention to the shocking confusion prevalent 
almost nightly at the Erie terminal at Jersey. There is 
no one to direct anything. There are a few beardless 
boys in uniform, but they are of absolutely no use in 


handling crowds. They don’t try. Couldn’t some im- 
posing six-footer, perhaps a former traffic officer, be 
given a brass-buttoned well-braided uniform and placed 
in charge, with orders to regulate the crowds as far as 
humanly possible? On certain evenings the mob has 
been such that women have been crushed and dashed 
about dangerously. Oftener than once the air has rung 
with their shrieks. 

Of course, if the Erie subordinates feel it isn’t neces- 
sary to do their duty, neither Fred Underwood nor any 
other executive ean obtain decent results. If the spirit 
manifested by the aforesaid train hand is typical, the 
morale of the force would appear to have gone to 
pieces. Yet I suppose this same employee feels a grouch 
against the world that he has never got farther than 
he is. He probably feels that, if he had been given a 
square deal, he would at least have been a vice presi- 
dent by this time. I know something of the history of 
the majority of our present-day railroad presidents, 
and I can assure our friend that as a rule they went 
through hardships a good deal worse than standing for 
a while on a platform along with a group of passengers 
on a wintry night. 
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A partnership in the greatest inter- 
national banking firm in America 
resulted from a bump. H. P. 
Davison, the human dynamo of 
Morgan & Company, was hurrying 
along the street one day and had 
suddenly to dodge off the sidewalk to get past a crowd. 
He bumped into another man. 

“You’re the fellow we want for a partner!” he in- 
stantly told himself. Forthwith he proposed to the 
Morgan family of partners that they ask this man to 
join them. For months Morgan and Company had been 
on the lookout for a new partner, some brainy, aggres- 
sive, yOungish man of legal training, one who could 
lighten the burdens of Mr. Steele, the veteran lawyer 
member of the firm. 

It was then and there decided to investigate thor- 
oughly the qualifications of the man Mr. Davison had 
bumped into. Of course Mr. Davison knew something 
of his career and his abilities, but until the eventful 
bump he had never thought of the man as a possible 
partner. The man stood the test ideally, and he was 
duly installed as a Morgan partner. 

* #-2 


The false report of Colonel Roosevelt's death dazed 


Wall Street. It can be said with truth of Teddy, “With 
all his faults, we love.him still.” 


* * * 


BUMPED; 
BECOMES 
PARTNER. 


Capital used to think it was the 

KNOWING whole thing. Labor now thinks it 

HOW is “the whole cheese.” The world 

Is is learning, however, particularly 

IMPORTANT from events in Russia, that neither 

capital. nor labor can accomplish 
much alone. A third thing is indispensable. 

That third thing is management. 

For example, you could take any amount of money 
and place it at the disposal of thousands of unskilled 
laborers and ask them to build a ship. But this un- 
limited capital and unlimited amount of labor could not 
produce a single ship. It takes management, it takes 
experience, to plan and to build a ship. Or, capitalists 
might get together and supply the funds to erect a 
gigantic aeroplane factory, and they could hire no end 
of common laborers; but no aeroplanes would come 
from the factory—at least no aeroplanes that any human 
being could or would fly with. 

Capital, of itself, is a dead thing. Labor, of itself, 
is also rather helpless. That which links them together 
and quickens them into life, is efficient management— 
trained skill, experience, knowledge. Management may 
be likened to steam or to electric current; it is the power 
which makes all parts of the machine function, which 
makes them go, which makes them produce. 

The Bolsheviki have got Russia, but now that they 
have got it they don’t know what to do with it. They 
have the government, but no one knows how to go about 
governing. They have seized all power, but don’t know 
how to exercise it. They have captured a great engine, 
but know nothing about how to operate it. They know 
how to treat opposition exactly as their autocratic pre- 
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decessors did—knout it, siay it. But no untrained mob 
can make much of a success in administrating the affairs 
of a huge country. Where everybody is boss, nobody 
wants to work. And without work, civilization col- 
lapses. Without obedience there can come only chaos. 
To run street cars, or gas works, or railroads, some- 
body has to work and to obey orders. There has to be 
management. A vast railroad system will not run itself ; 
unless the rank and file will carry out instructions, the 
whole thing will fall to pieces. 

Freedom and independence we claim as our birth- 
But in order to enjoy freedom and independence 
we have to surrender part of our freedom and inde- 
pendence. If we all insisted upon doing exactly as we 
pleased, there would be no law, no order, and without 
Jaw and order, freedom and independence cannot exist. 
In order that the human race may be fed and clothed 
and transported work must be one, orders must be 
obeyed and laws enforced. The whole scheme of 
things is as one vast machine, delicately constructed 
from the experience of centuries; and unless each indi- 
vidual, each little unit in the machine, refuses to per- 
form its special function, the machine won’t run 
smoothly. 

It takes more than capital and more than labor to 
run things. Many of us are beginning to realize this 
lesson for the first time. 

James B. Duke, the tobacco king, in talking things 
over the other day, remarked to me: 

“If a business man has been clever enough to make a 
million dollars, the chances are that he knows more 
than the man who has never made any headway in the 
world. Isn’t it a mistake to try to shut out successful 
men from any part of running the war preparations?” 

Yes, management, the word we use to denote “know- 
ing how,” is very, very important. 

x * & 


right. 


Courage in face of death still lives. Is there not 
something sublime, something that thrills, in the picture 
of those American soldiers lined up on the deck of the 
sinking Tuscania singing “Where Do We Go From 


Here?” 
* * so 


America must steel itself for many 
more Tuscania disasters, for dis- 


MORE 
TUSCANIAS 
COMING. 


asters even more serious. It is but 
our first real taste of warfare. Very 
naturally, it shocked the nation. 
Yet it is but a trifling incident con- 
trasted with what other belligerents have suffered time 
and again. 

Britain has lost through submarine attacks, not one 
hundred, but almost fifteen thousand of her people. 
Before she was ten months in the war, as we have been, 
she had lost probably more men than the total we now 
have in Europe. France suffered still more seriously. 
We must be prepared not only for more sinkings by 
submarines but for grievous losses on the battle front. 

America has acted nobly under this first blow. Cables 
quote surviving soldiers as declaring that they are keen 
’% never before to wreak vengeance. The people at 
home likewise have been stirred into great earnestness 
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and determination. They have been aroused to the real- 
ities of the situation. Henceforth we will be less dis- 
posed to grumble over regulation of our bread supply 
and our meat supply. We will feel more determined 
than ever to forego luxuries and to support the coming 
issue of Liberty Bonds. 

Some citizens and some publications professing whole- 
hearted loyalty to America but who at heart are pro- 
German have been exhorting us to refrain from all 
forms of antagonism and hate towards Germany: They 
would have us think kindly about the fiends who 
have instituted and are now practicing such barbari- 
ties as would have shamed even the peoples of un- 
civilized ages. 

A mad dog does not call for compassion nor for 
coddling ; the thing to do is to knock him on the head. 
Germany is the mad dog of nations. We have no busi- 
ness to sentimentalize until we have first clubbed her 
into impotency. Christ Himself did not hesitate to 
scourage the money-changers who had invaded the 
temple. Modern Huns have invaded the temple of 
civilization and must be scourged. 

It is our duty to inspire our soldiers with fighting 
qualities and fighting sentiments, not to beg them to 
soften their hearts every time they see a German com- 
ing towards them with a bayonet or firing some of their 
fiendish gas shells at them. 

es = 

The number of prominent business men who have 
braved the submarines in order to perform useful mis- 
sions in Europe would, if disclosed, astound the public. 
Not a few are there now or on the high seas. 

a oe 

Men’s thoughts become serious 
when they face death in the 
trenches. Life and the things of 
life take on new values, new mean- 
ings. There is a re-casting of ap- 
praisals. Things that in the super- 
ficial, careless days of peace and safety and comfort ap- 
peared of little account are seen in a new light. Other 
things that seemed important become of like account. 

From a man who went to France as a member of the 
Red Cross Mission months ago and who has since re- 
turned for duty in that stricken land, the Rev. Robert 
Davis, of Englewood, N. J., comes the following mes- 
sage addressed “To the Women of America from Amer- 
ican Men in France,” a message which this magazine 
considers it-a high privilege to give to the world: 

To the Women of America from 
American Men in France. 

It is a still Sunday afternoon, in a still clean valley, — 
the first Sunday of the first Expeditionary Force in 
their permanent camp. The church bells are ringing 
back home, in the while churches of the villages, in the 
stone churches on city corners, and you are entering 
your places, where we have in other times sat beside 
you,—where we, as little boys, rested our sleepy heads 
on your comfortable laps, you mothers,—where we stood 
beside you and held your singing book when we were 
first married, you wives,—where we watched you shyly 
as you bowed during prayer, you girls of golden hopes. 


TO NATION’S 
WOMEN FROM 
OUR MEN 

IN FRANCE. 
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This is no letter of one to one, but to all you Women 
of America from the total heart of your men in France, 
who love and need you as we never did in careless times. 
We wonder whether you are thinking of us as con- 
stantly as we are thinking of you. You never seemed 
so loyal and so gentle, so unspeakably patient as you 
do now. We have criticised you and disregarded your 
wishes for us. We have forgotten the little courtesies 
dear to you and have hidden our honest feelings about 
you. Worst of all, we have lied to you and have mur- 
dered love. But that is all past. Now we know that 
you are the most wonderful people in the world, you 
women of America. We know that we belong together, 
you and we, and that it is you and we against the 
world, you there and we here, but one family. 

You remember how we used to track mud on your 
clean kitchen floor? Oh, how clean would be our shoes 
if we could draw up to your kitchen tables now! We 
used to scold when the food was burned. Somehow, 
we feel that we would be easier to live with, if we get 
home.. We believe that we will never ask anything else 
of God if we can all be brought together again, the way 
we used to be, with our duty met and our world safe. 

We lie awake at night in the barns where we are bil- 
leted and hate ourselves for the times that you have 
cried when you smelt liquor on us. We want you to 
know of all the unspoken prayers now being made for 
your forgiveness. 

It is chiefly for your sake, you Women of America, 
that we are going to see this thing through. Some of 
us came to escape routine, or for adventure or because 
we had failed and ran away from it. But that, too, 
is past. Now we know that we are in this thing for the 
sake of America, and about all there is to America for 
us is you. Love us all you can. 

Every day the signal to move East gets nearer. It is 
like marking off the days on a calendar, this heavy ex- 
pectancy. We are told that this first little Division is 
going to be sacrificed to lift French morale. So be it. 
There will be blunders of amateur officers, of short 
supplies. There will be deadly mechanical precision of 
mitrailleuses aimed at us with three behind them. So 
be it. We want you to know that we know these things 
and that at the same time we are thinking of you. 

At times like this Sunday afternoon, a pensive gen- 
tleness settles over a camp. It is very different from 
the easy activity of week days. No one wants to quar- 
rel. One has an instinct to share. One: thinks re- 
peatedly: “What would you do for a man who is going 
to die in three months?” and you know that you would 
do anything for him except fight him. 


Women of America, we cannot put into words the 
pride and homage and trust that your men in France 
have for you. 

e.* > 

Thunderous applause greeted this declaration by a 
Canadian officer from the front who addressed a gather- 
ing of educated men the other evening: “No peace that 
will last can be made until the Germans have been 
soundly licked on the field of battle. The spirits of the 
brave thousands who lie under the sod of France and 
of Belgium would come to earth and cry out, “did we 
flinch from ‘carrying on’ till victory is won.” 

* 2.8 
A personal friend living in Johns- 
town, Pa., buttonholed a dozen or 

A more of his friends when this mag- 

perenne azine was being started and got 

subscriptions for them. He came 
to New York the other day, and 
with great gusto delivered himself thus: 

“A few months ago I met one of the friends whom | 
got to subscribe, and among the first things he said to 
me was this: “Do you remember getting me to subscribe 
for Forbes Magazine? I didn’t want the blamed thing— 
I subscribed just because you wanted me to. For three 
months it kept coming to me, but I regularly tossed it 
into the waste basket without bothering to take off the 
wrapper. A month or so ago I had to dash off to catch 
a train and, as I had nothing at hand to read I shoved 
a copy into my pocket. On the train I pulled it out. I 
started at the beginning and, by gum! I read every 
page of it. Why didn’t you tell me it was worth read- 
ing ? ” : 

A certain prominent business man who is a sub- 
scriber complains that the magazine is not delivered 
regularly, that several times no copy has reached him. 
If I were mean enough to give away secrets I could tell 
him why. One of his aids, thinking the boss wouldn't 
miss it, swiped it several times. Then one day the boss 
flared up—and now it no longer goes astray! 

I would like to add to this pat-me-on-the-back stuff 
that not enough people to suit us evidently feel as this 
Johnstown subscriber and this business man do. | 
mean, we would like to get a lot more of their kind as 
subscribers. 

Will you help? Send us the names of half-a-dozen 
or more of your friends and we will gladly send them 


sample copies. 
* ¢ & 


If Lincoln found time occasionally to smile in the 
midst of war, why should we go around with chronic 
grouches because of our petty unconveniences. — 
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EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, BUYER 
OF | 
¢3.000.000.000 WAR SUPPLIES 


The men who have done most are not always the best known. 
He has handled, and handled with unqualified success, the biggest 


an illustration. 


Edward R. Stettinius ts 


war-bustness job in America, having transformed America tuto a munition-making 
country and purchased most of the $3,000,000,000 of materials obtained here by the 


Allies. 
Government and the Allies. 


Now he has been made Surveyor-General of Army Purchases for the U. S. 
The editor of this magazine recently induced Mr. Stet- 


tentus to tell, tor the American Magazine, how the gigantic task was handled. 


By B. C. FORBES 


The inside story of how J. P. Morgan & Company 
organized and conducted the biggest buying task ever 
entrusted to any company or firm is here told by the 
man who was picked to do it. 

As purchasing and fiscal agents of the British and 
French Governments, the house of Morgan have spent 
over three billion dollars for merchandise and muni- 
tions, have taken the lead in raising not far from three 
billion dollars for the Allies, have imported over one 
billion dollars of gold, and have marketed for them two 
or three billion dollars of American securities formerly 
held by foreign investors. No banking house in the 
world ever before attempted such gigantic operations. 

But the’ most noteworthy achievement, one of the 
really titantic achievements of the whole war, was the 
transformation of American industry from a peace to a 
war basis, the conception, organization, manning, guid- 
ing and developing of plants almost overnight, to turn 
out mountains of munitions, guns and other enginery of 
war never before attempted outside of our Lilliputian 
arsenals, for the buying of three billion dollars’ worth 
of war materials had to be preceded by bringing much 
of these materials into existence by the buyers. 


Men, Not Machinery. 

“How did you go about it? Just what did you do to 
set America in motion as a munition-manufacturing na- 
tion? And what were some of your experiences in lay- 
ing the foundations of the organization you built up 
with such incredible speed and efficiency?” I asked the 
man who accomplished this historic feat. 

“In organizing for the production of war materials, 
we proceeded upon the theory, which we had no occa- 
sion subsequently to abandon, that 97% per cent. of the 
efficiency of the plants lies in the men, and only 2% per 
cent. in the bricks, mortar and machinery that make up 
the plant. Given the right stamp of men, we believed 
they would get there. We did not begin by studying 
the suitability of plants, but by studying the suitability 
of men. We went on the principle that a man who 
could successfully manufacture sewing machines or lo- 
comotives or railroad cars could successfully manufac- 
ture munitions, even though he might never have seen 
a shell in his life. Experience soon proved that this 
Was the only workable system.” 


The speaker, Edward R. Stettinius, was making 
matches when J. P. Morgan & Company’s partners, put- 
ting their heads together in a survey of the whole coun- 
try to determine the ideal man to keep the Allies sup- 
plied with materials, agreed unanimously that he was 
the man best fitted to undertake the job. He knew little 
or nothing about guns or shells or powder or chemicais 
or other implements of ‘war. He had won no loud fame 
as a superlatively shrewd buyer on a colossal scale. To 
the public he was little known; in industrial circles he 
was recognized simply as an able president of a rather 
large concern, the Diamond Match Company. But those 
most familiar with his career and his character and his 
calibre saw in Stettinius something more than an execu- 
tive of ability. The house of Morgan has a habit of 
keeping posted on the brain crop; so it had had its eye 
on him. 


The Job. 

At first he was asked to act only in an advisory 
capacity ; today he is a member of the firm of Morgan & 
Company, having won this blue ribbon of American 
business by demonstrated merit. 

“It would be helpful to other business if you start 
at the beginning and trace step by step the creation, 
systematizing and development of the whole ma- 
chinery that functioned to provide Europe with such 
vast quantities of materials,” I suggested. 

Mr. Stettinius is not fond of talking. It was not 
until I had convinced him that the recording of his 
experiences might afford pointers to other men con- 
stantly confronted with business and men-management 
problems that he consented to describe what occurred. 

“When Morgan partners learned from Mr. Davison, 
who was then in London, that the firm would probably 
be asked to buy material for the British Government, 
they called me in, explained that they would like me to 
look after whatever became necessary, but said they did 
not expect the work would occupy my whole time or 
cause me to give »p my position in the Diamond Match 
Company,” said Mr. Stettinius. “I consented on that 
understanding. But when the official announcement 
came on January 15, 1915, that Morgan & Company had 
been appointed commercial agents for the British Gov- 
ernment, nobody realized what the duties would mean, 
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nor had anyone any information as to what materials 
were required. 


Morgan Offices Overrun. 

“The Morgan offices was overrun, not with hundreds, 
but thousands of people anxious to sell all kinds oi 
things. There were manufacturers, both responsible 
and irresponsible, of clothing, machinery, hardware, 
chemicals, surgical instruments, automobiles and what 
not; there were merchants, commission agents, horse 
dealers, inventors, and war brokers by the score. After 
listening to the stories of the typical war broker, you 
would have thought that four or five million rifles, one 
or two billion rounds of rifle cartridges, and millions of 
pounds of picric acid and powder could be picked up 
almost anywhere for immediate delivery. Everything 
was in a state of chaos. 

“Obviously, the things to be undertaken at the start 
were to ascertain the requirements of the British Gov- 
ernment, to determine just what munitions or materials 
could be furnished by America, and, finally, to sep- 
arate the responsible from the irresponsible offerers of 
goods here. 


First Big Fact Learned. 

“A large proportion of the stuff the British wanted 
here during the first twelve months of the war had 
never been produced in the United States before, out- 
side of our own arsenals, except to a very limited extert. 
Our initial problem was how to start up the wholesale 
manufacture of munitions. Existing plants were totally 
inadequate; but how and where should we begin to 
develop others? To what extent could concerns mak- 


ing other things transform their machinery and e.t.ip- 
ment into plants for the output of munitions? Would 
steel plants be the most suitable, or automobile fac- 
tories, or locomotive works, or car building works— 
or what? 

“We were embarking on an uncharted sea. 
no compass, no precedents, to guide us. It was an abso- 


We had 


lutely new industrial problem. It not only involved 
many millions of dollars, but possibly the lives of 
thousands of men; serious mistakes would occasion de- 
lays and dangers of far more moment than the heavy 
money loss. Some plan, some principle, some policy 
had to be adopted, and adopted quickly. 

“After careful study, we decided that in placing war 
contracts we would have to be guided less by the nature 
of any concern’s product than by the character of the 
men at its head. We figured that the layout of any 
plant, the design of the buildings or the kind of ma- 
chinery in it was of minor importance to the degree of 
success that had been exhibited in running it. In other 
words, bricks and mortar, machines and tools, were not 
what we went by, but the brains that administered these 
things. 

“Through the knowledge and experience and rami- 
fications of those in the Morgan firm, we had a good 
idea of who was who and what was what throughout 
the manufacturing world. We knew the men who had 
demonstrated unusual ability in different lines, and we 
got into touch with them, no matter what they were 











By courtesy of “Machinery” 


MAKING SHELLS FOR ALLIES 


producing. Meanwhile, we were selecting men to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of the varied materials we were 
required to purchase ; and in three months had perfected 
an organization.” 


Qualities Men Must Have. 

“What qualities and qualifications did you particu- 
larly seek in the men you gathered around you to look 
after the buying of materials?” I asked Mr. Stettinius, 
who, you may have noticed, always spoke of “we” while 
he might more accurately have said “I.” 

“First of all,’ Mr. Stettinius replied, “we made sure 
of a man’s absolute integrity, loyalty, and ability to keep 
his mouth shut. . 

“We believed that men who had had practical experi- 
ence along engineering and manufacturing lines could 
more effectively negotiate for the purchase of muni- 
tions than a man with a purely commercial experience. 
A man of technical training who has successfully super- 
vised or conducted manufacturing operations in any 
line, and who has learned how to handle men, is usually 
able to deal successfully with new problems. 

“As we negotiated, say, for shells, we interviewed 
the concerns who had applied for contracts—we had 
been flooded by requests for orders. Also, we com- 
municated with companies and firms hom we knew 
had the right kind of management. _ 

“Usually we invited each concern to bring in its tech- 
nical man, the man who would have direct charge of 
the work. An important part of our duty was to size 
up each of these technical men, to determine whether 
or not they had the earmarks of success. 

“In many cases where contracts had been solicited, 
we found that the would-be manufacturers knew little 
about what the work called for. Brokers and middle- 
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men of all sorts and conditions plagued us; but we 
abolished all this bother by refusing to deal with any 
but principals, for we concluded that the broker was a 
handicap to the Government, and that any company that 
was not strong enough to rely on its own position and 
its own record to come and get business was not likely 
to merit confidence. 

“To assist us in the selection of contractors, in the 
investigation of the facilities and organizations of bid- 
ders, and subsequently to speed up production after con- 
tracts had been closed, we organized what, for want of 
a better name, was called the Munitions Board. It was 
made up chiefly of engineers, working under the direc- 
tion of an artillery officer of the British Government. 
As the volume of business expanded and as deliveries 
increased, this board was enlarged and its scope ex- 
tended under the direction of a direct representative of 
the British Ministry of Munitions. Similar organiza- 
tions were formed by the French Government and all 
co-ordinated with the inspection and shipping depart- 
ments of their respective governments with a view of 
expediting to the utmost the manufacture, inspection, 
and shipment of materials to the seaboard.” 

An official statement made in the British House of 
Commons revealed that the Allies’ purchases in America 
reached ten million dollars daily. And on one man, 
Edward R. Stettinius, a quiet, unobtrusive, untrumpeted 
American citizen; fell the burden of marshaling and 
managing the practical, non-financial end of the task. 


The “S. O. S.” 

Around him Stettinius had drawn a score or more of 
large-caliber engineering, manufacturing and com- 
mercial experts, and a total organization of a hundred 
and seventy-five men, not one of whom, not even a 
single clerk, had been selected haphazardly, but be- 
cause of his enthusiasm, his aptitude, and his indiffer- 
ence to the clock. 

Some of the men in the organization formed what 
they termed the “S. O. S.,” which, translated, means, 
“Slaves of Stettinius.” 

“Yes, admitted Mr. Stettinius, “that is what they 
have called themselves, but there never was a more will- 
ing and more cheerful body of slaves. Every one of us 
worked all day and late into the evening. If any-fellow 
quit at nine o’clock at night he was usually congratu- 
lated by the others on being able to take a half-holiday. 


Stettinius Shocked. 

“Only once did I receive a mild shock, and that was 
when one of our most promising young men came and 
asked me if he could have the next Saturday off. This 
was an unprecedented request. I asked him if it was 
absolutely necessary. He became confused, but repeated 
that he would like very much to go if it could be ar- 
ranged. “Can’t you postpone what you have in mind? 
I asked. ‘Not very well,’ he said, blushing furiously. 
‘What do you want to do? I asked. ‘‘I am going to 
get married” he blurted out. I hastened to assure him 
that he must take not a day, but a week or two off. ‘No, 
‘it,’ he replied, in a tone of finality, ‘my fiancée and I 
are both too strongly pro-Ally in our sympathies to be 
willing to take our honeymoon until the war is over.’ 


“That reveals the esprit de corps which permeated 
the whole force from bottom to top.” 

I asked Mr. Stettinius if he would tell frankly how 
American manufacturers had measured up to the re- 
sponsibilities they had taken upon their shoulders. 

“I am glad to take this opportunity to set the true 
facts before the public,” he at once replied. “There 
‘were delays, as there always are in starting a new in- 
dustry. Experience in actual warfare, and in the manu- 
facture of munitions on a scale beyond precedent in the 
history of the world, necessarily suggested improve- 
ments and changes which, however desirable or im- 
portant, frequently, if not always, delayed production. 

“I want to say, however, that our American manufac- 
turers, with a few exceptions, showed remarkable 
ability and resourcefulness in grasping new and difficult 
problems and solving them. What has been accomp- 
lished during the last thirty months is an eloquent tes- 
timonial to their fitness to meet emergencies and to do 
difficult things on a huge scale. A close analysis of the 
records must reassure the American Government and 
the American people that the results attained demon- 
strate conclusively that confidence can be placed in the 
capability and the capacity of our manufacturers to 
handle creditably any situation events may impose upon 
us. 


Some Manufacturing Feats. 


“It is worth recording that more than one company 
which never before handled a war material contract 
broke all records, not only for this country but for 
Europe, in the rapidity with which they manufactured | 
faultless munitions. 

“T am glad to say that these feats were performed by 
companies which were selected by us solely because of 
the all-around capability of the men running them. As 
a matter of fact, the ordnance experts sent over by the 
Allies were at first inclined to oppose the placing of 
large contracts with ‘novices.’ In one notable instance a 
concern was willing to take, and we were willing to- 
award, a contract amounting to almost a hundred milliom 
dollars, although it had neither technical knowledge nor 
a scrap of machinery for producing munitions. Despite: 
discouraging statements from the concern’s competitors 
and the questionings of the Allies’ representatives, we 
concluded to give the corporation a trial. It forthwith 
rushed up new buildings, assembled and installed new 
machinery, obtained or made the necessary tools and 
fixtures, and proceeded to carry out work which was 
difficult even for those of experience in the line. 

“Tt finished its contract fifteen days ahead of time and 
its output was never subjected to criticism. 

“T want to add that America could not have turned 
out such a vast quantity of war materials had not the 
British and French Governments shown every possible 
consideration, and given every encouragement to the 
concerns with whom they have done business.” 

What manner of man is Edward R. Stettinius? 

His father was largely interested in the commercial 
and financial development of the South, and was a 
pioneer in the operation of steamboats on the Missis-- 

(Continued on page 614) 
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THE AUDIT 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Just what are you worth? Did you ever consider 
What you might assay to a cold-blooded bidder? 
Did you ever take stock of yourself—figure out 
Your value, the way that an auditor would 

Who had to appraise you correctly? N@ doubt 
The showing you made would be perfectly good, 
But why not look over the data at hand 

And strike off a balance and see how you stand? 


Now,-what are your assets? How much can you show 
Of Energy, Industry, Quickness, and Go; 

How high can you estimate what you possess 

Of Honesty, Pluck and Stick-to-it-iveness? 

Ambition, Foresightedness, Humor and Health, 
(These qualities count as a part of your wealth). 
How much of them have you? Look over the lot 
And set down quite honestly just what you've got! 


And now—Liabilities; put them down too; 

Bad habits, for instance, how many have you? 
Then—Procrastination and Thoughtlessness, yes, 
And lack of assurance which hampers success; 
Foot up all your faults to the proper amount 

And set them down there in that private account. 


And then, if you’ve calmly and coldly surveyed 

This list of your qualities, neatly arrayed, 

And tested the figures and found they’re correct 

And fit for an auditor’s eye to inspect; 

You're ready to cast up the balance and see 

Just what your unpadded net value will be. 

The total may please you, and then—it may not, 

But anyhow, brother, you know what is what, 

And when you’ve learned that, and you’ve got it quite clear, 
You’ll make up your mind to do better this year: 
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SHAMING A WALL STREET FAKIR 


This Touching Little Story Is Based on a Real Incident 
Which Happened the Other Day 


By NORMAN HAMILTON 


“Please take this letter, Miss Sinclair,” Arthur Sale 
was saying as I entered his office. Arthur is one of my 
boyhood friends. who has falien into evil ways, though 
not upon evil days in the strict financial sense. For 
Arthur is one of our most prosperous and best known 
Broad Street Fakirs. The potent power of well- 
directed advertising has made. Arthur’s firm name 
famous throughout the land. 

ln many a small community—and large ones, too— 
his market letters are regarded as gospel, for he is an 
unusually keen judge of the trend of the market, and 
his information and advice in regard to securities is 
right oftener than it is wrong. 

But the sole purpose of the accuracy of his statistical 
information is to surround his real business with a 
cloak of respectability and inspire confidence. 


Tries Old Tricks. 

Arthur makes his real money in selling investment 
fakes to “suckers.” 

Even the experienced are misled by his clever 
He is too shrewd to make false claims of in- 
fallibility. A Wall Street firm, despite their honesty;of 
intention and sincerity of judgment, cannot always be 
right in their advices to customers to buy or sell securi- 
ties. As Arthur is reasonably accurate in his advice on 
sound securities, his excuses are always plausible when 
his fake securities “go bad’’—as they always do. 

When a prospect is lured by advertising into the 
clutches of Arthur’s system, a definite form of well- 
directed follow-up completes the insidious work. 

The basic idea of Arthur’s method is founded on a 
well-established principle long since carefully tested and 
proven successful by the experts in the mail order mer- 
chandising field. In the old mail order days Arthur and 
I worked together in building the catalogue of a well 
known mail order concern. Suppose we had sewing 
machines to sell. We would put in a standard line like 
the Singer, describe it briefly, and mention the price. 


Introducing “Our Own Make.” 

Just beneath it we would show a cut of “Our Own 
Make” machine, using the best drawing possible. Our 
descriptions of “Our Own Make” were masterpieces of 
the copywriter’s art, carefully and forcibly emphasizing 
‘very minute detail of its construction as perfect. The 
price was half what the standard machine cost. On 
the legitimate merchandise the firm made approximately 
25 per cent.; on our own make the firm made nearly 
100 per cent. 


methods. 


We knew what we were doing, and ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the prospective customer purchased 
“Our Own Make.” 

Arthur follows the same method today. 
selects a list of standard, well-seasoned, high-priced se- 
curities, describes them briefly, and quotes the markev. 
Then follows a lengthy and elaborate description of 
Arthur’s fake. Apparently this security has all the 
merits of the other stock and a great many more besides, 
for every attractive point is overemphasized. The cir- 


He usually 


‘cular is so well written that it not only traps the unwary 


but also awakens the cupidity of the experienced. To 
all intents and purposes Arthur’s firm is making a tre- 
mendous personal sacrifice in allowing the outsiders to 
invest in their fake. As a final bait, Arthur’s fake can 
be purchased from $1 to $5 a share, whereas the stand- 
ard securities cost from fifty to five hundred dollars a 
share. 


Misleading by Letter. 

“Sit down a minute, Norman, while I finish this let- 
ter; have you heard that Distillers is going to declare 
six dollars a share?” said Arthur all in one breath. 

For while I decry Arthur’s methods, I value his judg- 
ment and like to compare opinions with him on the gen- 
eral security outlook. 

“Dear madam,” he began to dictate. He stopped sud- 
denly and handed me the following letter to read: 


Glenville, New York. 

Mr. Arthur Sale, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: I am a poor widow. My husband 
died two months ago. All the money I have is a 
thousand dollars in the savings bank, which we 
saved during the past twenty years, and two 
thousand dollars I received from his life insurance. 
Of course, I can’t live off the one hundred and 
wenty dollars interest I get. I have just received a 
letter from Mason, Lewis & Co., investment brokers, 
advising me to buy stock in the Universal Consoli- 
dation Oil and Development Co., telling me that 
the stock will pay me 1 per cent. a month and prom- 
ising that my money will double in value in a year. 
I certainly could use the thirty dollars a month, 
and, if I get back six thousand dollars for my three 
at the end of the year, it would be a godsend to me. 
I support myself by going out as a seamstress by 
the day. The work is almost too much for me, as 
I am not very strong. What do you know about 
the stock, and would you advise me to accept the 
splendid proposition made me? 


Margaret Little. 
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Looking up, I asked him, “Well, how are you going to 


answer it?” 

“How do you think I will answer it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, I am going to advise her under no circum- 
stances to buy Universal Consolidated, as it is highly 
speculative, and suggest that she buy—” 

“What?” 

“Columbian De Soto Oil and Development,” he re- 
plied, mentioning his latest and worst fake. “Why 
shouldn’t I? If I don’t, those other crooks will get her 


I am advising you as I would my own mother, and 
I hope you will do as I tell you. 
Very sincerely, 
Arthur Sale. 





NEVER SAY FAIL 
Keep pushing—'tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 
And dreaming and sighing. 
And waiting the tide. 
In life’s earnest battle 





can 


money. I am going to tell her she will get 1% per cent. They only prevail rep 
per month and lead her to believe that she will double Who daily march onward the 
her money in six months’ time instead of having to wait And never say fail! adc 
a whole year.” gra 
“Do you really mean it, Arthur?” With an eye ever open, 
“Sure, I mean it. I have been in this game too long, A tongue that’s not dumb, pul 
and I know how to do it so that Uncle Sam can’t touch And a heart that will never whi 
me.” To sorrow succumb— wh 
“Arthur, for God’s sake, stop. Suppose that little You'll battle and conquer, mac 
woman was your mother. Has this rotten business of Though thousands assail ; edu 
yours and the love of a few additional dollars killed all How strong and how mighty upo 
sense of decency? You and I were boys together. I Who never say fail! ther 
remember your mother, and a finer, sweeter woman in «“ 
never lived. Your father was white clean through. It’s The spirit of angels we 
true the law can’t touch you. You know that woman Is active, I know, whe 
hasn’t a chance in the world to get her money back, and As higher and higher spre 
if she loses the savings of a lifetime because she hasn't In glory they go; gen 
a chance to get on, it means miserable poverty and ruin Methinks on bright pinions gral 
for the rest of her days.” From heaven they sail, ties 
“Get out of here, damn your soul, Norman, and get To cheer and encourage ther 
out quick!” : Who never say fail! jth 
F “T can’t get out fast enough to suit me,” I snapped. Ahead, then, keep pushing, sub 
You have fallen so low, Arthur, that a decent man And elbow your way, spel 
can’t benathe the same air as you do without aching to Unheeding the envious, tion 
kill you. And asses that bray, arit 
Assure the Future. All obstacles vanish, thei 
An hour later I returned to my office. A sealed en- All enemies quail, sma 
velope was lying on my desk. Opening it, I found it In the might of their wisdom witl 
contained a carbon copy of a letter and brief note which Who never say fail! thot 
cead: they 
Diner Maren: In life’s rosy morning, port 
I was trying you out. I wanted to hear what In manhood’s firm pride ness 
you would say. Read what I wrote. Arthur. Let this be your motto as f 
Taking up the carbon copy I read: Your footsteps to guide, A 
Diites! Bheg 2iiiie- In storm and in sunshine, thes 
Replying to your letter, I would advise you under Whatever aseail, char 
no circumstances to invest in the Universal Con- We'll onward and conquer, faile 
solidated. While the large dividends and promises And never say fail! attai 
of getting rich quickly are tempting, under no cir- of e 
o prneroed — ome — — - baeiaginy 704 By forgetting ourselves in thinking of the feelings of JJ ¢4uc 
dividends for a short time, but you will surely lose others we gain happiness.—Henry D. Chapin. 
your money, my } * * * TI 
For a woman in your position at the present time It is so possible to be glad in the gladness of other # num 


there is only one way to invest your funds. Buy 


people; and, too, it is possible so to extend one’s own & age : 
life into higher regions that one’s happiness shall not be @ keep 
altogether dependent upon other people.—Lillian Whit- It 


Liberty Bonds. Don’t spend your interest, but let 
it accumulate and add it to your principal. 

_ Pay your living expenses.from your weekly earn- 
ings. Then when old age comes and you are no ing. teack 


longer able to work, you will have accumulated 
enough, even if you have to draw-on your principal 
a little, to live comfortably and independently for 
the rest of your days. 


* * * that 


He who enjoys what he has, without regretting the J lem 
want of what he has not, is a happy man. the | 
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BEST JOBS FOR BEST PUPILS 


How America’s Business Men Cure Evils of Our 
School System 


By SHERWIN CODY 


[he business man’s indictment of the public schools 
cannot be stated better than in the revised preliminary 
report of the Committee on Commercial Education of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, unanimously 
adopted by the Chamber last June. The opening para- 
graphs read: 

“Your Committee first directed its studies into the 
public commercial high schools and their product, and 
while in the progress of this work it found many things 
where it believed improvement could and should be 
made, it was soon forced to the conclusion that higher 
education to be valuable and effective must be based 
upon sound and thorough elementary education, and 
there was ample evidence of weakness in this direction. 

“Your Committee’s inquiries, both among the teachers 
of the commercial schools and among those employers 
who desire to employ their product, disclosed a wide- 
spread opinion that the charge of 


The present criticism was made in almost identical 
language four years ago by a joint committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the Chicago 
Board of Education. There is a mass of evidence that 
the same condition prevails all over the United States. 

We have before us in the military training camps a 
convincing illustration of what really intensive educa- 
tion will do. Habits are made over, and it is above all 
the careless habits of boys and girls from the public 
schools that business men complain of. The men are 
in earnest, the officers who teach them are in earnest, 
and above all they have a great object to work for which 
inspires them with an idealistic faith. They have the 
conditions of success, and the conditions of success do 
not exist in the public schools. 


Where the Business Men Go Wrong. 


The indictment remains unchallenged even by edu- 
cators themselves. 








general inefficiency among the 
graduates is not without founda- 
tion; that a large proportion of 
them are deficient in practical 
working knowledge of fundamental 
subjects such as reading, writing, 
spelling, and grammatical construc- 
tion of the English language, and 
arithmetic and geography; that 
their education consists largely of a 
smattering of superficial knowledge 
without the power of clear, definite 
thought and expression, and that 
they lack appreciation of the im- 
portance of thoroughness, exact- 
hess, earnestness, and perseverance 


pupils. 








THE CURE. 


Business men complain of 
the poor showing made in the 
elementary grades of education 
by most boys and girls. 

Let business men insist upon 
examining scientifically com- 
piled school records of pupils 
seeking employment and then 
award the best jobs to the best 


In other words, put jobs back 
of educational achievement. 


But immediately the business 
men proceed to tell the educators 
how to correct the deficiencies, 
though they frankly admit they 
know nothing about education and 
positively refuse to take responsi- 
bility for any educational remedy 
that may be suggested. 

For example, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce in half-a- 
page summarizes some unfavorable 
conditions in the schools of New 
York, and then devotes two pages, 
or more than one-third of its en- 
tire report, to an attack on the sys- 











tem of hiring and discharging 





as factors in business success.” 

As the entire school system exists primarily to teach 
these universal fundamentals, this indictment in effect 
charges that the American school system is a practical 
failure. A few succeed. A “large proportion” fail to 
attain practical mastery of the common working tools 
of education, without which even the higher academic 
education is a failure. 


Schools Neglect Practical Basis. 


The truth of the indictment is proved by the enormous 
numbers who drop out as soon as the compulsory school 
age is passed, even when their parents could afford to 
keep them in school longer. 

It is attested by the evidence of the high schooi 
teachers, academic as well as commercial, who regret 
that much of their time must be devoted to teaching 
elementary matters which should have been taught in 
the lower grades. 


teachers, implying a wholesale 
charge that the New York public school system is 
honeycombed with inefficient teaching, a charge that the. 
educators bitterly resent. And strange to say, this re- 
sentment surprised the business men. 

Let us suppose that the business system of “hiring 
and firing,” were in vogue in the educational world, and 
the “tenure of office” principles so hotly fought for by 
the entire educational world were overthrown. How 
would the shifting of employees that prevails in busi- 
ness affect our education? 

One large, conservative factory, employing 3,000 
men, admits that men are coming and going all the time, 
so that in six months as many as 3,000 changes may take 
place. While a valuable nucleus remains from year to 
year, on the average the force is changed every six 
months (or under favorable conditions may be). This 
evil is costing the business world literally billions of 
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—employees quite as much 
as employers. When the 
business man _ vociferates, 
“I wouldn’t tie my hands 
so I couldn’t discharge 
overnight an inefficient em- 
ployee,” the educator has 
only to ask, “Why, then, 
are your shops and offices 
filled with the inefficient, 
whom you know to be in- 
efficient?” And the busi- 
ness man is forced to reply, 
“Because I can’t get any 
others.” 
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U.S.Empleyment Service 
New York 
EFFICIENCY EMPLOYMENT LIST 
Office-boys from Sth Grade 


Reward accuracy on fundamentals with first chance at best jobs. 
Judge each applicant by comparison of his standard uniform 
test record with averages obtained from employees of known ability in 
offices of National Cash Register, Burreughs Adding Machine Co., 
National Cloek & Suit Cq., Filene’s, Swift & Co., Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Marshall Field & Co.,. etc. 


Arithmetic 
NATIONAL AVERAGES: Spelling Elem.Gram. Elem.Punc. Sp. Ers. 
Béginners (Gram.Sch. grads.) 91% 72.5% 65% 64 1.1 
High School Grads. (Commer.) 95 81 78 112 2 
Experienced Enaployees 98 95 85 





Letters addressed to the following key numbers (like biind ad- 
vertisements in newspapers) in care of U.S.Emploeyment Service will be 
forwarded to the home of the boys, who may be asked to call on you for 
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money paid, in the whole Boy No. 12 14 F B 0 106 95 70 6B 2 
land. If the business men Boy Wo. 13 15 E Bx : 0 = p. = Ry ; 

a > efficie ch. Boy No. 14 16 A Bx 0 1 { 
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would buy what they want. » French, B. English, Home~-M Manhattan, B Brooklyn, Bx Bronx, SI 

A sane, dispassionate Staten Island. . Employment Preferred--0 Office, M Mechanical. Arith- 


view of the school world metic~="Sp." 


shows that the “tenure of of figures wrong). 


is speed (number of figures in answers obtained in adding, 
subtracting, and multiplying for nine minutes), "“Ers." errors (number 





office during good be- 
havior” principle has given 
us the best judges and the 
best educators (for the money paid) we can possibly 
hope to secure under any system, and the “hire-and- 
fire” system of the business man would create absolute 
anarchy in the school world and the business men would 
throw up their hands in utter despair. 

Another thing that baits the business man is the edu- 
cator’s stout defense of “culture.” 

Eight hours we work, eight hours we sleep, and eight 
hours we enjoy life: Why should we work for eight 
hours if we are incapable of enjoying life in the eight 
hours reserved for that? “Culture” is nothing more 
than the development of the power of personal enjoy- 
ment. Without it a human being is no better than a 
clod; it is not really worth while to earn money if we 
cannot enjoy the fruits of it after it is earned. The 
school world feels itself peculiarly the trustee of the 
right of all our American human beings to make the 
very most of the personal life; and it is ready to fight 
with all the patriotic fervor of our soldiers in this war 


Above grades are taken at random from tests on 7,000 New York 
8th grade pupils made in two districts Dec. 12 and Dec. 18, 1917. 


for the rights of human freedom—personal and in- 
tellectual as well as political. What cultured, educated 
business man will say them nay? 

But the facts are, the educators are merely jealous 
of the trespass of technical and commercial education on 
the time that justly and reasonably ought to be given to 
cultural education. But in this report the business men 
have not said a single word about technical commercial 
education. They have merely talked about the good 
habits in-English and arithmetic which should be the 
result of any good sort of education—the most rabid 
advocates of culture ask nothing better than a kind of 
education that will create exactly the habits the busi- 
ness men demand. 

Remedy Lies in Business Men. 

If we may grant that the body of public school edu- 
cators, as a whole, is as good as the money available will 
buy, and that the good habits in using the common 
fundamental tools of education which the business men 
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very wisely confine their demands to, are precisely the 
elements that the cultural world most ardently desires, 
we as business men are forced to turn our eyes within 
ourselves and see what is the matter with us. 

For five years I have been canvassing this subject in 
all parts of the country, from all points of view, but 
chiefly as a business man realizing that we business men 
are paying an enormous sum for the public schools and 
not getting our money’s worth, and then in the ineffi- 
ciency of boys and girls in our offices we are paying the 
school tax all over again. But I have found three edu- 
cators who will hold up my hands tg one business man. 
Everywhere the business men are telling me, “I haven’t 
time to stop and think of this subject. We hire the 
educators to do this job. Why don’t they do it?” 

Answer, because they can’t. If you want to stop 
your losses, you, Mr. Business Man, even in the rush 
of this war preparation, have got to stop and think 
about it. There is something that you must do, and 
you can’t do it unless you stop and think about it. 

If you will study simple human psychology just a 
moment you will see exactly how you hold the key to 
the whole situation. Practically all the boys who come 
out of the American public schools are going into busi- 
ness in one way or another, because this is a business 
country. There are already important cities where the 
number of girls in business from fourteen to eighteen 
is equal to the number of boys (this is the case in 
Racine, Wisc., for example, where all those boys and 
girls are enrolled in the continuation schools and are 
easily counted). | 


Use Civil Service System. 

Throw away your antiquated, wasteful, “hire-and- 
fire’ employment system, and intelligently use the jobs 
you have to give out so that they will be prizes for 
efficiency in school, not barring the inefficient when you 
have to have all, but simply giving the best chances to 
the most efficient, according to a scientific efficiency 
foot-rule that can easily be applied in any school. Shake 
yourselves out of your conceit that in three minutes 
you can look a boy through and see what is in him. 
You can see some important things; but there are far 
more things that you cannot see but which every teacher 
knows perfectly well. I do not ask you to take the 
teacher’s word for it. There are well known standard- 
ized educational tests which scientific education has de- 
veloped, and which with a very little study and reflec- 
tion you, Mr. Business Man, can understand and act 
upon. 

Simply apply the principle of civil service to business. 
Civil service tests are very far from perfect; but the 
civil service principle is too well established for any 
public-spirited American to doubt its intrinsic value. © 

It is perfectly possible for every boy and girl who 
comes from the public school to bring and show his 
efficiency measurement card, if the business man will 
only ask to see it. 

It is perfectly possible that the U. S. Government 
Employment Service should have on file in every ham- 
let in the United States a Certified Efficiency List, show- 
ing the standardized school record of every young 


person permitted by law to seek employment, and not 
only his habits of efficiency in spelling, and language, 
and arithmetic, but also his honesty and industry in 
doing his school work. 

Is there any business man who would say such a 
register would not be worth an immense amount of 


.money to him in picking employees? 


Make Jobs Prizes for Learning. 


And what would be the effect on school work of such 
a system? Why, it would be just like the war on the 
military training camps. When there was no war, 
nobody would do anything and our military system was 
as inefficient as our school system. Put war back of 
the war training, with all its rewards of commissions, 
and rank and glory and patriotism, and it becomes a 
marvellous school. 

Put jobs back of public education—jobs for which 
the whole American world is scrambling—and can any 
one doubt that there would be a feverish activity on the 
part of pupils and teachers to win the brevets, the com- 
missions, and the honors? 

Now the teachers teach, but the children do not 
learn. Make jobs the prizes for successful schooling, 
where every competitor is bound to get some sort of 
prize, but the worthiest get the biggest at the start, and 
the spirit of the boys and gir!s will be so changed, as 
soon as they realize what it means, that they will learn 
what before they failed to learn, quite as surely as our 
soldiers are learning. 

And I say of personal knowledge that the U. S. 
Bureau of Education,,the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, the U. S. Government Service, and the 
New York City School System stand ready to put this 
plan into effect at once—if the business men have the 
vision to see their own power over conditions, and 


apply it. 





STICK TO IT. 


Plan for more than you can do, 

Then do it. 

Bit off more than you can chew, 

Then chew it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star, 

Keep your seat, -and there you are. 

—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

* oS 

One of the best ways of getting knowledge is by 
asking intelligent questions and reflecting upon the 
answers received. Curiosity prompts men to inquire 
about the unknown and to assimilate, it with the 
known in order that they may set and reach high 
goals of attainment.—The Pace Student. 

ce; * 

Concentrate your energies.and work hard. Launch out 
in new experiments. Never be afraid to.have the 
courage of your opinions. Fix the lines you want to 
travel alone and keep on them. That’s all:—Lord North- 


cliffe. 
x * * 


Think straight and clear. Don’t worry. Make play 
of your work. Let nothing be impossible—Henry L. 


Doherty. 
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Heys to Unlock the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 


You 


Your success depends upon you. 
Your happiness depends upon you. 
You have to steer your own course. 
You have to shape your own for- 
tune. 
You have to educate yourself. 
You have to do your own thinking. 
You have to live with your 
own conscience. 
Your mind is yours and can 
be used only by you. 
You come into the world 
alone. 
You go to the grave alone. 
You are alone 
with your inner 
thoughts during the 
journey between. 
You must make 
your own decisions. 
You must abide 
by the conse- 
quences of your acts 





“I cannot make you 
well unless you make your- 
self well,” an eminent doc- 
tor often tells his patients. 
You alone can_ regulate 
your habits and make or un- 
make your health. 

You alone can _ assimilate 
things mental and things ma- 
terial. 

Said a Brooklyn preacher, 
offering his parishioners com- 
munion one Sunday: “I cannot 
give you the blessings and the 
benefits of this holy feast. You 
must appropriate them for your- 
selves. The banquet is spread; 
help yourself freely. 

“You may be invited to a feast 
where the table is laden with the 
choicest foods, but unless you 
partake of the foods, unless you 
appropriate and assimilate tiem, 
they can do you no good. So it 
is with this holy feast. You 
must appropriate its blessings. I 
cannot infuse them into you.” 

You have to do your own as- 
similation all through life. 

You may be taught by a 
teacher, but you have to imbibe 
the knowledge. He cannot trans- 


fuse it into your brain. 

You alone can control your mind cells and 
your brain cells. 

You may have spread before you the wisdom 
of the ages, but unless you assimilate it you de- 
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rive no benefit from it; no one can force it into your 
cranium. 

You alone can move your own legs. 

You alone can use your own arms. 

You alone can utilize your own hands. 

You alone can control your own muscles. 

You must stand on your feet, physically and meta- 
phorically. 

You must take your own steps. 

Your parents cannot enter into your skin, take control 
of your mental and physical machinery, and make some- 
thing of you. 

You cannot fight your son’s battles; that he must do 
for himself. 

You have to be captain of your own destiny. 

You have to see through your own eyes. 

You have to use your own ears. 

You have to master your own faculties. 

You have to solve your own problems. 

You have to form your own ideals. 

You have to create your own ideas. 

You must choose your own speech. _ 

You must govern your own tongue. 

Your real life is your thoughts. 

Your thoughts are of your own making. 

Your character is your own handiwork. 

You alone can select the materials that go into it. 

You alone can reject what is not fit to go into it. 

You are the creator of your own personality. 

You can be disgraced by no man’s hand but your own. 

You can be elevated and sustained by no man save 
yourself. 

You have to write your own record. 

You have to build your own monument—or dig your 
own pit. 

You have to be you. 

You are you. 


(Reprinted by request from “Finance, Business and the Busi- 
ness of Ltfe.”) 





WHY MEN WANT JOBS 


The Employers’ Association of Chicago has an em- 
ployment bureau for men over forty-five who want jobs. 
4,420 men of that age, and over, came in one month, 
looking for work. 1,445 of them came in one week. 
Here are the causes of this unemployment, as given by 
the manager of the bureau: 

Ignorance of the value of a dollar. 

The curse of following the will-o’-the-wisp of politics. 

Physical ills. 

The garrulous boss. 

Domestic troubles. 

Ungrateful sons and daughters. 

Failure to keep abreast of the times. 

The scourge of a timid heart. 


Tn addition to jobs, the manager gives them this ad- 
vice : 


» 


“Smile through all your worry and pain; 
Brace up. You have not lived in vain. 
Hold yourself with a tight, strong rein; 
Say to yourself, ‘I’m young again!” 


LESSONS FROM A BUM 
By DR. LEE W. BEATTIE 


Walking across Camp Upton I met five men in khaki, 
four of whom were carrying a log on their shoulders to 
build a coal-bin for the cook and the fifth carried the 
axe. One soldier recognized me. The man carrying the 
axe slipped his shoulder under the log in my friend’s 
place, so that he might speak with me. ; 
“How do you like it here?” I asked the one nearest 
me. , | 

“All right,” answered he. “This camp experience has 
taught me something Harvard University never did and 
never could. See that fellow over there? He’s from 
the Bowery. What you’d call a ‘Bowery bum,’ you 
know. He calls us all ‘guys,’ but he has taught me 
something more valuable than anything I learned in my 
four years at the university, and that is good will to 
all men. 

“My experiences at the camp have made me feel I 
would like to go home and lick my dad,” said the second 
to whom I turned. “He did not give me the right view 
of life. Money was everything. Money could do every- 
thing and anything; but money could not give we what 
I have received in my five weeks at this camp, all largely 
through our Bowery friend—that is, a fellow feeling 
for one another, and thinking of the other fellow. Why, 
he’ll do things for us that we would never think of 
doing for each other.” 

“What has it done for you?” I asked, turning to a 
third. 

“I am an Episcopalian clergyman’s son. I would not 
for the world reflect upon my good mother and father, 
but I do wish they had not brought me up to think that 
I, as a clergyman’s son and an Episcopalian, was su- 
perior to others not in that class. But this man from 
the Bowery has shown me that he is a better man than 
I am.” 

“Like all the rest, he has helped me, too,” said the 
fourth, a young New York “business getter.” “This 
camp life has given me larger ideas, raised me above 
the selfish old game of trying to get ahead of the other 
fellow. Now I know that we can only help ourselves 
by getting ahead with the other fellow and that we 
must share the other fellow’s burden.” 

What had the unconscious teacher of this interesting 
class been taught by the Harvard graduate, the mil- 
lionaire’s son, the clergyman’s son and the young busi- 
ness man? He who had called himself the least among 
these and had become the greatest among them all. He 
thought he wasn’t in the same class “with these here 
other guys.” He said: “These guys is all right. I’m 
only a Bowery bum. But they know how to treat a 
guy what’s always been down and out, so I think if I 
come back from the trenches alive I will amount to 
somethin’ more’n I hev yet.”—Association Men. 





He who has learned to laugh at himself is a near 
neighbor to happiness.—W. H. Strickler. 
ee 
The staple of pleasure must be found in small 
measures, and in common things—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 








Workers 


Make America Safe for Industry 


HOUSES HELP WIN THE WAR 


Living Conditions for Ship Builders and Industrial 
Must Be Changed— 


Permanent Plans Ready 
By DOUGLAS STEWART 


Is America “safe for industry ?” 

Not as long as workers in any industry are poorly 
housed. 

One million workers may pledge themselves to con- 
stitute an industrial reserve and to go wherever they 
may be needed for war work. 

But will they stay until Government contracts are 
completed? Will they be available where most. needed 
for construction and manufacturing after the war, un- 
less adequate provision is made for living conditions 
which will insure rest, recreation, sanitation, education, 
family life? 

Certainly not. 
workingwomen are shifting from one part of the coun- 
try to another. This tends to disorganize family and 
community life, to congest towns near large plants 


Large numbers of workingmen and 


where war work is being done, to pack men into bunk 
houses under bad conditions, to waste energy which 
should be put into production of war necessities. In 
some places workers are forced to travel miles by train 
or trolley to reach their work. Married men find that 
they cannot afford to maintain their families in one 
This disruption of 
family life is a serious element in the growth of in- 
dustrial “unrest,” and of that instability of labor which 


place while they work in another. 


costs so much in labor “turnover” and loss of help at 
this critical time. 


Permanent Plans Needed. 

If an act now pending in Congress is passed, the 
workers in shipbuilding plants may soon be provided 
with at least temporary housing facilities. But why 
“temporary,” when the future of the country’s sea com- 
merce will require the presence of ship workers near the 
coast? Why spend money in temporary construction 
when it is possible to plan now for many centers of 
production which will be permanent? And why provide 
only for a few thousand workers when others have the 
same needs? 

We have ample supplies of building material, skilled 
workers in the building trades, and acres of unoccupied 
land which could be taken by the Government if neces- 
sary to avoid delay. A building program has been out- 
lined by architects as able as those who have laid out 
England’s great industrial towns and garden cities. Why 
do we wait when difficulty in getting workers costs 
human lives abroad, and when a roving, discontented, 
poorly housed labor population may mean industrial 
revolution in the future? 


The problem is not one for industrial corporations to 
solve. 


That would delay action and divide responsi- 


bility. 
would accomplish adequate results. 


Neither private nor philanthropic’ enterprise 


We need direct action. We need it now for emer- 
gency reasons. We need to plan and build permanently 
when we undertake the task. 


Get Direct Action. 

Labor should do its share in seeing that any program 
adopted is carried out. Labor unions in England have 
been so convinced that the investment of their present 
gains in the enduring form of homes and community 
comforts will assure their future that they have out- 
lined definite plans for the building of one million in- 
dustrial homes after the war. If the recommendations 
of a joint committee of British labor organizations are 
carried out, the work on these homes will begin the day 
after peace is declared. Priority in building materials 
is requested for this project, and labor will “stand by” 
the work through representation of both men’s and 
women’s labor organizations on the local governing 
board. 

England before war began had done so much by way 
of building garden cities and industrial towns through 
the instrumentality of co-partnership companies and 
government loans that well-defined standards to use as 
a basis for war-time building existed in their “housing 
of the working classes,” and “town-planning” acts. But 
our own industrial corporations have set standards in 
housing and community betterment which we could fol- 
low ; we have plenty of experts in architecture and sani- 
tation, and something has been done toward town plan- 
ning. 

The British realized that time lost in housing their 
thousands of munitions and other workers meant lives 
lost and a country in danger. They began by discussing 
the price of land. They ended by taking, summarily, 
whatever land was needed and discussing details of pay- 
ment later. We may need to do the same. 

We can appropriate funds and build temporary bar- 
racks. We can erect rows of unsightly factory houses 
without regard to their future use. But that will waste 
money and it will not save the situation during the re- 
construction period of American industry when we shall 
need permanent working communities as we have never 
needed them before. 


Let Country Pay Cost. 

“Under the present conditions of house shortage and 
congestion in the United States,” says a resolution 
passed in December by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce,” the building of homes for workmen be- 
comes a government function and should be treated as 
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By courtesy of Schenck & Mead, New York, Architects. 


Homes for Workers—Built at Bridgeport, Conn., by a Development Company— 
Similar Government Enterprise Essential. 


a pure war emergency and at the present moment the 
most necessary thing to be done to win the war. Every 
day’s delay is fraught with the utmost danger.” 

Everybody who has investigated the need of housing 
for war workers seems to agree that we must do some- 
thing and do it soon, and that the country should pay 
the cost. 

They got things done in England, in short order, by 
vesting power in a single ministry, at London. With 
authority centralized, it was possible to settle quickly 
every question and wrangle, whether it arose over land, 
buildings, factory conveniences for the worker, or com- 
munity needs, like water, light and sewage. 

We do not lack a working plan for a housing pro- 
gram. That has been carefully evolved as a composite 
of British experience and American needs which must 
be met on the basis of American conditions. The man 
vho has contributed to it the most detailed study of 
what has been accomplished in England, and what 
‘ould be done here, is Frederick Lee Ackerman, a 
New York architect. 

Amortize Loan Later. 

Mr. Ackerman points out that: 

“\We need a central Federal body with power to se- 
‘ure results by direct methods. It should be created 
either as a separate governmental department or as a 
non-profit Government corporation. 

“Its function would be to co-operate with a central 
priority board to determine the need for housing in 
connection with the relative importance of the various 
industries. Then it should have power to acquire land 
without waiting to bicker about the price with cities, 
corporations or individuals. Get the land and adjust 
Payments afterward, on the basis of pre-war values. 
There would be no unfairness in this, considering the 
‘mergency. These are war times, and war’ necessities 
must be produced. 


“This central authority should design and construct 
such communities for industrial workers as a survey 
showed to be essential. 

“The Government should operate these communities 
during the war, and for as many years thereafter as 
might be necessary. 

“But here is an important point to bear in mind. If 
these communities are carefully planned before they are 
constructed, if they are located with reference to the 
future of industry, if the houses are well built and 
local improvements are installed with a view to mak- 
ing them permanently useful, there is no reason why 
the Government should not eventually be reimbursed 
for its original investment. 

“Tt is perfectly feasible to follow the general idea of 
the British copartnersi&p companies and gradually to 
amortize the original Government loan for these indus- 
trial communities. As soon as the Federal building 
authority is appointed to create the towns, a commission 
should also be appointed to devise ways and means of 
amortizing the investment as soon as possible. If local 
non-profit land companies, with limited dividends, were 
organized to make a community investment in the title 
to the land and community property, this local co- 
pany could, in time, take over the operation of these 
communities. No land would be sold by the company. 
But both land and houses could be rented and the rente’s 
readjusted from time to time, as values increased. This 
surplus income and any increased values resulting from 
improvements would pay interest and help to amortize 
the Government’s war time investment. In short, these 
new communities would gradually purchase the under- 
lying land and buildings, in toto, and would eventually 
have more of a community income for further improve- 
ments than if they broke up the unit plan into separate 
holdings. 


(Continued on page 618) 
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Through Adventure to Achievement 


U.S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Ani AO®W 


A New Englander Who Won Fame ‘Through Never- 
Say-Die Courage. and Tireless Enterprise 


In the far interior of Brazil, lonely and isolated is a 
226-mile railway, one of the most remarkable in the 
whole world. This is the Madeira-Mamore Railway, 
built to route traffic around the long, dangerous series 
of falls and rapids which, until the line was built, shut 
off western Brazil and eastern Bolivia from the outside 
world. 

This piece of construction of means of transportation 
through swamps and tropic jungles—fever stricken 
lands—is one of the most meritorious achievements in 
the history of American engineering. It is a record of 
the struggle of brains and grit against unheard of diffi- 
culties. 

The idea originated with Colonel George Earl 
Church, of New Bedford, Mass., a member of an old 
and distinguished Puritan family, his ancestry having 
fought in the early Colonial wars. During George Earl 
Church’s schooldays, which ended at an early age—he 
was born in 1835—his tastes were for the sulution of 
engineering problems, and the maps which he from time 
to time drew attracted such attention that the State of 
Massachusetts, when he was but 17, called him into 
service and commissioned him to draw an officially cor- 
rect map of the entire State with its counties and sub- 
divisions. 


Engineer Is Expert at Twenty. 


At 18 he went to Iowa, the then Far West, to take 
charge of the surveying of a pioneer railway line 
towards the Rocky Mountains and the Golden Gate. 
Here he lived among the sturdy frontiersmen, learning 
much. Next he filled an important position on the Cam- 
den & Amboy railroad, then the chief artery of traffic 
between New York and Philadelphia. 

Another “jump” followed, this time a real one. The 
Berkshire Mountains in far western Massachusetts had 
long stood as a wall of granite blocking communication 
between New England and the Hudson River country, 
the distributing center for traffic to and from the coal 
mines and other sections of the United States. As a 
satisfactory railroad line could not be carried across the 
Berkshires, the company interested in the scheme decided 
to build the famous Hoosic Tunnel, the States of New 
York and Massachusetts lending their aid. As the task 
was of momentous importance, the most competent resi- 
dent engineer in the land was sought. 

The choice fell upon George Earl Church—then 
just 20 years old. 

The surveyed length of the Hoosic Tunnel, as located 


This Is the Fifth Article In This Series 
By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 





by Church and his associates, was 25,081 feet. The 
longest tunnel theretofore constructed in the United 
States had been 4,100 feet in length. 


Adventures in South America. 


For two years Church remained with the tunnel en- 
terprise, and then the call of South America came to 
him. Early in 1857, after a long voyage in a trim 
Yankee clipper, he landed at the rising port and city of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

There were many opportunities for engineers in 
Argentina in those early days and the enterprising New 
Englander, whose Iowa experiences had grafted a love 
of adventure into his life, soon joined an expedition 
financed by the Government to explore and survey re- 
mote sections of then unknown Patagonia. 

Western and southern Argentina and the whole of 
Patagonia were at that time overrun with wild, hardy 
Indians, well armed and probably the best horsemen 
among the world’s uncivilized races. The explorers 
expecting trouble, went heavily armed and accompanied 
by some of the best Gaucho soldiers procurable in the 
Republic. All meat and water had to be carried. 


7,000 Miles Through Wilds. 


Landing near Bahia Blanca, now a night’s rail jour- 
ney from Buenos Aires, they rode off into the unknown. 
Ere they returned to civilization they covered nearly 
7,000 miles, most of which had never before been seen 
by a white man. (The Indians continually harassed 
them, seeking again and again to carry off their cattle. 
Finally, driven to desperation, the white men engaged 
in a battle with the main body of the Indians, numeri- 
cally several times superior and mostly armed with rifles. 
The fight was fierce. Little quarter was given. A num- 
ber of Church’s party began to fall, and it looked as 
though the Indians would win. By a supreme effort 
they were driven away—not, however, until they had 
either destroyed or carried off most of the horses and 
cattle belonging to the whites. 

Living on the scanty wild animal resources of the 
country, and almost overcome at times by thirst, the 
survivors, carrying their numerous wounded, struggled 
to a place of safety, having lost nearly half of their 
party. 

Much information of value had been gathered, and 
the world’s knowledge of the resources and possibilities 
of the then inhospitable Patagonian region really dates 
from the conclusion of this expedition. 
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Once during the Patagonian journey Church became 
separated from his party and was-given' up as lost.. A 
friendly native, it is said, brought word to searchers 
that the intrepid Yankee had been burned at the stake. 
Although this was wholly untrue, Church did not re- 
gain the expedition until word of his “fate” had been 
sent to Buenos Aires and the United States and his 
family and friends mourned him as dead! 

At 25 George Earl Church was still active in Argen- 
tina. He headed a party of engineers in carrying out 
the survey of a line then called the Great Northern’ Ry. 
of Argentina, built to open for settlement fine tracts in 
the northern sections of the Republic. This railway 
was staked through country inhabited by inhospitable 
Indians and thrilling adventures were experienced. 

Becomes Soldier and Explorer. 

Completing his survey of the Great Northern of 
Argentina, Church 
returned to Buenos ©. 
Aires to learn that 
civil war had been g 
declared in the Unit- 
ed States, and im- 
mediately sailed for 
home after his ab- 
sence of four event- 
ful years. His 
record brought him 
a commission, first 
as lieutenant, then 
a captaincy, and, at 
the battle of Freder- 
icksburg, through 
signal gallantry, he 
was honored by 
President Lincoln 
and given the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

After fighting through several desperate battles, Col- 
onel Church was captured by the Confederates and im- 
prisoned. His career as a soldier in the Civil War was 
ended, but not his life of adventure, for scarcely had 
peace been declared, when he became one of the leaders 
of an expedition against the Apache Indians of Arizona, 
in which expedition he took part in lively fighting. After 
the Indians had been crushed, he resigned from the 
army and went to Mexico for the New York Herald. 
Here he had several hairbreadth escapes from banditti 
and revolutionists, and the thrilling tales sent to his 
paper won him fame as a correspondent second only to 
that later obtained by Stanley in Africa. 


Removes Barriers in Bolivia. 


Bolivia was his next goal. This time he had a big 
scheme in mind. For two decades discussion had con- 
tinued in the United States concerning the resources of 
the great tract of country lying east of the Andes 
Mountains, just as in later days the possibilities of 
reaching the North Pole were discussed. It had been 
discovered that this little-known section of South 
America was extremely rich, but a chain of rapids many 
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TEMPORARY TRESTLE ON MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY. 
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- miles imlength blocked all attempts to enter it. In 1851 
‘the United States Navy had sent a party to investigate 
means of breaking through the barrier, but so many 
were the difficulties that the late sixties found the mys- 
tery still unraveled. 

Colonel Church’s idea was to discover a means of 
opening up eastern Bolivia and western Brazil through 
the construction of a railway or canal around the rapids 
which blocked navigation. He made the journey from 
Panama in a Pacific Steam Navigation Company ship, 
this transportation line, the first operated by steam on 
the West Coast, having been founded by a Rhode Island 
Yankee, William Wheelwright, whose career is included 
in this series of articles. After leaving the steamer he 
had to make the journey by mule-back, as John L. 
Thorndike had not yet built his railway to Lake Titicaca. 
Wheelwright believed, as many still think, or at least did 

so until the Panama 
Canal was opened, 
4 that a direct route 
from the highlands 
of Bolivia, down the 
eastern slope of the 
Andes and around 
the Madeira and 
Mamore rapids, 
would be the most 
practicable route to 
Europe and that 
considerable _ traffic 
would develop once 
the way was opened. 


Mamore River 


Tragedy. 
At La Paz Col- 
onel Church,  re- 


ceiving the cordial 
support of the Bo- 
livian Government, organized an expedition to explore 
the lowlands to the east. Journeying by raft and foot, 
he reached the head of the rapids in the Mamore River, 
which enters the Madeira River. Miles upon miles of 
rapids lay ahead, wide and difficult, on both sides deep, 
almost impassable swamps; insects swarmed; there was 
little or nothing to eat—but daily prospects of coming 
into contact with savage Indians. 

The obstacles did not deter Colonel Church. He was 
used to hardships, although nothing in his earlier career 
compared with what was to follow. Turn back he would © 
not. Followed by his band of Americans, Bolivians and 
Indiaris, he started the perilous journey through the 
swamps. Several of his party lost their lives through 
fever. Mishap upon mishap followed. Supplies were 
lost. Sickness was continuous. The ground was often 
so wet that fires could not even be lighted. 

Finally a terrible accident occurred, enough to shake 
the courage of the bravest. 

The party had explored about one-half of the country 
adjoining the rivers and on this particular occasion -vas 
compelled to shoot a peculiarly treacherous chain of 

(Continued on paye 618) 






Our Washington Analysis 
BUSINESS MEN TAKING HOLD 


Impartial Account of What’s Being Done and 
Who Is Doing It 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Everyone knows it, but no one has yet stated clearly 
why the United States has so far failed to be effective 
in the world war. The reason is simply because of the 
traditional isolation which the American people have 
been taught to believe was a guarantee against success- 
ful attack from any foreign foe. 

The one great question that should be asked in Con- 
gressional investigations is whether the war chiefs in 
charge have done as well as any other war chiefs could 
have done. It is not the Democratic party that is on 
trial. It is the system of government, the various insti- 
tutions established by Republican as well as Democratic 
administrations, that should be analyzed. 

There can be little question that without the draft 
ariny the United States would have figured in the war 
insignificantly. President Wilson faced this American 
experiment frankly. The American people responded. 
He is now confronted with a similar problem with refer- 
ence to labor. 

The Shipping Board originally conceived by Secre- 
tary McAdoo, has done well in providing facilities for 
shipbuilding. The number of shipyards has been in- 
creased amazingly. President Farrell, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, recently gave a definite assur- 
ance that all the steel plates that would be required 
would be furnished promptly. 
expanding to meet growing needs. 

Labor Needed. 

Industry at any time can be rounded up by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. It is more difficult to round up 
labor by the same process. 

The number of shipyards has been trebled. The 
number of workmen likewise has been trebled. The 
average output of ships, however, has fallen off. The 
men work as they please. They go from yard to yard, 
not merely in response to higher wages, but frequently 
in response to mere wanderlust. (The German word is 
used advisedly because the labor turnover in America 
has become a distinct advantage to Germany). 

A flat wage scale throughout all the yards, which is 
contemplated as this is written, would measurably im- 
prove the situation. Provision for adequate housing 
facilities, which already is being made by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, also will be helpful ; it will give 
the feeling of permanency to the man who moves to the 
location of the shipyard, taking his family with him. 
But, more than anything else, the unions must get rid 
of the thought that when the average output per man 
is decreased, an opportunity is created for the employ- 
ment of more men. 


The steel industry is 


‘the country today. 


Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, has ex- 
pressed a thought which every workman should con- 
sider. “The man who lays down on his job,” he said, 
“does not aid another man in getting a job to make up 
for his deficiency. He throws two or three men out of 
work, because industries of all kinds, including those 
manufacturing munitions, must slow down, and some 
close down, until the ships are ready to carry their out- 
put abroad.” The much-criticised order of Dr. Gar- 
field was an example of what Mr. Hurley had in mind. 

Conscription of labor so far has been merely whis- 
pered in Washington. No one wants it. If it comes, it 
will not be of the Administration’s choosing. It will not 
be because the shipyard owners want it. It will be be- 
cause labor itself has forced the issue. 

Labor can avoid it by responding to the government's 
call for 250,000 skilled: mechanics to constitute a Ship- 
yard Reserve and by using its moral influence to induce 
every man employed in the shipyards, and in other war 
plants, to turn out at least an average day’s work. 

The labor issue, admittedly, is the biggest issue before 
But it is cited merely as an indica 
tion that more elements than mere administrative ability 
enter into the war preparations. 

Secretary Baker, of the War, Department, made a 
tactical blunder in the presentation of his case to th: 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. If he had pro- 
claimed the weaknesses and lapses of the War Depart- 
ment in meeting the most stupendous needs of a war 
machine, he would have had nothing to defend. His 
summary of what has been accomplished then would 
have been effective. 


Able Civilians Get Results. 

As indicating his good faith, the reorganization which 
he had planned in the War Department, even before the 
Senate Committee began its investigation, may be cited. 
He had planned to draw into the service the ablest 
One of the first whom he appointed was 
Samuel McRoberts, Vice-President and Executive Man- 
ager of the National City Bank. Mr. McRoberts was 
commissioned as a Colonel. He was given full charge 
of the Procurement Division of the Ordnance Bureau. 
In two weeks, he had his division well organized. Every 
requirement of the War Department is now under con- 
tract. 

Col. McRoberts has a free hand in his department. 
Gen. Goethals, now acting Quartermaster, similarly has 
been given a free hand. Gen. Wheeler, the new head 
of the Ordnance Department, is one of the ablest ord- 
nance experts in the United States. The technical work 


civilians. 
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has been done. The great problem now is the manu- 
facturing problem. The biggest business.men are here 
today in Washington, virtually running the war machine. 

Edward R. Stettinius, the war buyer for the Allies 
before America entered the war, has been brought here. 
Samuel Felton, president of one of the big railroads 


in the West, is now Director General of Military Roads. - 


He is building railroad lines for war purposes in France. 
In charge “Over There” is Vice-President Atterbury, of 
the Pennsylvania. Henry P. Davison, John D. Ryan, 
Charles D. Norton, and Cornelius Bliss, Jr., are on the 
Red Cross War Council. Frank Vanderlip is running 
the war savings campaign at the Treasury. Hurley, 
running the Shipping Board, is recognized as one of 
the big manufacturers of the West. He drove the first 
automatic rivet on the Clyde. He made the fast steel 
shipbuilding possible. ; 

When McAdoo was looking for assistants to help him 
run the railroads, he picked out A. H. Smith, president 
of the New York Central, Walker D. Hines, one of the 
ablest of railroad lawyers, and John Barton Payne, one 
of the most prominent corporation lawyers in the West. 
Herbert Hoover has gathered about him the biggest 
business men in the nation. The industrial and financial 
brains of the United States are mobilized in Washington 
and it must be said to the credit of the Administration 
that no questions have been asked as to the political ties 
of any man of ability whose services were available. 


Delays Explained. 


Blunders have been made. Maximum efficiency has 
not been obtained. Many of the criticisms which have 
been made are unquestionably justified, but in order 
that criticism may be helpful and constructive the coun- 
try should be informed of the natural obstacles to suc- 
cess. Some of: the delays have been deliberate delays, 
due to a clear-headed desire for quantity production 
later on—delays which the British and French experts 
in Washington understood and approved as necessary 
and promising greater effectiveness in: the long run. 
Certainly this has been true of the aviation program. 
The British and French have the aviation experts—or- 
ganization as well as technical experts—here in Wash- 
ington, and these experts are acting as aids to General 
Squires, head of the Signal Corps. They are enthu- 
siastic over the ultimate success of the aviation program. 

A great deal of criticism has been due to the lack 
of knowledge of what has been done, and why it 
has been done. Until the present time, there has been 
no definite standard by which to judge the War Depart- 
ment. For strategic reasons, Secretary Baker had re- 
fused to state the goal toward which his department was 
working. He has now stated it. He has said publicly 
that the War Department will have half-a-million men 
in France in the Spring; that there will be one million 
and a half in Europe by the end of the present year. 
That is the standard Mr. Baker has set for the War 
Department. By it he should be judged. 

Until recently, the Quartermaster’s Corps of the War 
Department has been in a bad way.° General Sharp was 
a poor executive. He permitted the functions of the 


Quartermaster’s Department to collapse. That is why 
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there was insufficient clothimg for the boys in the can- 
tonment. . Conditions already have improved under 
Goethals, as they have in the Ordnance Department, 
under General Wheeler and Col. McRoberts. 


Better Finance Needed. 


It was not in administrative matters so much as in 
financial policy that the present government in Wash- 
ington has been deficient. The price-fixing policy, more 
than anything else, slowed-up production. If the Ad- 
ministration had not paid more attention to prices than 
to production, the industries would not have been com- 
pelled to come to the government for the solution of 
their problem of housing their workmen, nor would 
there have been any need for the bill for the creation of 
a $500,000,000 corporation to help out the banks and 
corporations in financing war-time developments. 

The Emergency Construction Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, under General Littell, will be 
called upon to expend half a million dollars this year. 
This money will not be spent upon a flat cost-plus sys- 
tem, as sO many persons surmise. The cantonments 
were built by contractors at cost plus, but the net: aver- 
age profit to the contractors was only two and a half 
per cent. There is a sliding scale on the percentage—a 
downward sliding scale—when the volume of work 
reaches a certain point. In most instances the profit 
was definitely limited to $250,000, with no limitation on 
the Government as to how much work it should impose 
upon the contractor. 

There has been no fabulous profit in the cantonment 
contracts. There will be no great profits for the con- 
tracts in the construction of houses for workmen by 
the Government. The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has its plans ready for housing operations to take care 
of thousands of workmen at half a score of plants, but 
no one house will yield a profit of more than $150 to 
the contractor. 

Every official in Washington knows that’ President 
Wilson has set his hand against profiteering. Hundreds 
of steel, copper, coal and other plants have found it 
difficult even to transact business under the profit-cutting 
policy, plus the program of heavy taxes. The simple 
method would have been to deal with profits through 
the excess profits taxes, as done in England. 

Nevertheless, there has been no dearth of contractors 
in Washington. All are anxious to get Government 
business because it is the chief business available. The 
profits in some industries have been very large—large 
enough to encourage them and encourage those who in- 
vest in securities. But Mr. McAdoo’s proposed financ- 
ing corporation is an outgrowth of the price-fixing 
policy. The $500,000,000 doubtless will be approved 
by Congress, if the war continues, but not until there 
has been a stiff fight both in the Senate and the House. 

Shrewd business men and financiers, preparing for 
the commercial aspects of peace, as the Administration 
is not preparing for it, see their opportunity in the 
development of foreign trade. Several experienced 
railroad interests, foreseeing the limitations on railroad 
operations in the future, lately have turned their atten- 
tion to shipping as a promising field. 
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Experiences of an. Interviewer 


GETTING BIG MEN TO TALK 


Eastman Thought Whole Kodak Story Could Be Told in 
Half an Hour—Guggenheim and 
“Tenacity and Tact” 








A Series Which Takes the Reader Behind the Scenes 
By B. C. FORBES 










I know some millionaires who think they are about 
the biggest things that ever adorned the earth. Some- 
times their conceit is disguised, but usually one can see 
straight through it. 

There are other millionaires, men who have accom- 
plished really great achievements, who are as modest 
as Lincoln. They do not feel that they have done any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

George Eastman, the man who made every last one 
of us photographers, belongs to the latter class. I had 
an experience with him which illustrates this. 

The vote which I conducted among business men ali 
over the country on the question, “Who are our fifty 
foremost business men, men who are making America?” 
placed Mr. Eastman well up on the list, and I accord- 
ingly wrote informing him of the fact and adding that 
I was to write a sketch of his career. Some time later 
Mr. Eastman happened to be in New York and his 
secretary kindly informed me of the fact. I waylaid 
Mr. Eastman and arranged to see him at his hotel at 
9:30 in the morning. 

“T have another appointment at 10 o’clock,” Mr. East- 
man remarked as we began to talk, “but I am sure I can 
tell you all there is to tell within the half hour.” 

I laughed and assured him that the story of the birth 
and cradling of the kodak could not possibly be told in 
thirty minutes. 

“Well, if you think it will take longer, I’ll call up the 
other man and ask him if he can come a half hour 
later,” said Mr. Eastman. 

Story of “Kodak City” Begins. 

Although I knew very well that, if once Mr. East- 
man got recalling his early struggles and triumphs he GEORGE EASTMAN 
would find there was far more to tell than he imagined, 

I said nothing. I had a fairly good idea of what would self back thirty years and was living over again those 
happen. early days of troubles and disappointments and tri- 

When 10:30 arrived we had not got much beyond the umphs, he became as much interested in prodding his 
early struggle of Mr. Eastman in perfecting his dry memory as I was in piecing the story together. 















































plates which became recognized as the best in the world. “Ting-a-ling !” went the telephone. 

We were just getting into the period of the fight to It was Mr. Eastman’s visitor. 

overcome the difficulties incidental to the evolving of “We are not half way through, Mr. Eastman,” I im- 
workable films. Apparently, until I plied him with pressed upon him, smiling. 

question after question as to the detailed steps which “Would you be willing to wait until I finish with 
led up to placing Rochester on the map as “Kodak him? It won’t take more than a few minutes,” Mr. 






City,” Mr. Eastman had never stopped to think of all Eastman suggested. 
that had been accomplished. Once he had thrown him- I was very willing to wait. 
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In tem miriutes he’ was back. ° 


cover the story which Mr. Eastman in his modesty was 
quite sure could be told in half-an-hour? 
I did not leave until one o’clock! 


Has Modesty of Genius. 

The public sometimes picture powerful business 
leaders as brusque, blustering fellows, domineering in 
their manner, loud in their talk and otherwise objection- 
able. Such a picture is no photograph of George East- 
man. He is as modest, as quiet, as kindly in his ways 
as any man you ever met. All through our talk he kept 
emphasizing how little a part he personally had placed 
in the building up of the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
how much of its success was due to others. 

“The next step was such-and-such—Mr. So.-and-So 
was responsible for that,” he repeatedly explained. 
There was an utter lack of the great “I am” about him. 


Fathers His Employees. 

Had I not been able to find an intimate friend familiar 
with some of Mr. Eastman’s philanthropies, I would 
never have known—at least from Mr. Eastman’s own 
lips—a single fact about one hundred and one public- 
spirited and charitable things he has done for Roches- 
ter, for colored people, and particularly for children— 
although a bachelor, one of the very few bachelors in- 
cluded in the volume “Men Who Are Making America,” 
Mr. Eastman is extraordinarily fond of the little ones. 

“I was visiting Mr. Eastman with my children one 
Christmas,” said the friend in illustration of this, “and 
I well remember that he remarked very earnestly, ‘As 
I look at you with these fine children, I envy you.’ And 
I believe he did, for George has no inordinate love for 
money.” 

Instead of confining his favors to his own household, 
as too many of our rich men do, Mr. Eastman has 
fathered thousands of employees as well as an undis- 
closed number of poor people, both children and grown- 
ups. 

“T was brought face to face with poverty so pain- 
fully when a young lad that I retained a dread of it ever 
since,” Mr. Eastman confided to me 

Perhaps it is because he tasted the bitterness of pov- 
erty in his own home that Mr. Eastman has taken more 
pains than almost any other business man in America 
to treat his workers decently and to see that they are 
given opportunity to work and to live under comfort- 
able conditions. 


Stalking Daniel Guggenheim. 


Daniel Guggenheim, head of the famous “Seven 
Brothers,” the largest smelting and refining interests in 
the world, can seldom be prevailed upon to talk. But 
as he was also voted one of the fifty “Men Who Are 
Making America,” it was my duty to write a character 
sketch of him. 

My first communication brought a formal reply from 
a secretary that Mr. Guggenheim would not be inter- 
ested. A second letter, explaining that I had to write 
an article whether Mr. Guggenheim agreed or refused 
to enable me to get the facts at first hand, brought a 


very polite reply from a higher-up, to the effect that any 
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And how~long, think you, did: it actitally take to 


‘chided: 









DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 


information I wanted would gladly be given me, but 
that Mr. Guggenheim personally could not be induced 
to talk about his life’s work. 

Effort Gains Interview. 

“Try, try, try again” was one copybook maxim our 
sage old school master used to drum into our heads and 
hearts. In the newspaper game there is frequent need 
for this admonition. The reporter who gives up chasing 
a story because rebuffed at the outset can never get far. 
One of my old bosses used to tell reporters when they 
brought excuses why they hadn’t landed what they were 
sent after: “I don’t want excuses; I want results.” A 
famous -magazine editor recently expressed the same 
thought to me in other language. I had been heroically 
trying to dig up a certain big article, but had not made 
much progress. When I explained the position he 
“Until we get it on the news-stands a story is 
not much good to us. The public won’t buy explana- 
tions.” 

Well, I put on my thinking cap. I happened to know 
intimately an associate of Mr. Guggenheim, and I be- 
sought his aid. He gave me much interesting informa- 
tion about Mr. Guggenhtim’s remarkable foresight, 
judgment and enterprise. Then I asked him how I 
could lay tracks to get him to open up. ~ 

“Do you know Mr. S—?” he asked, mentioning one 
of the very foremost financiers in America. 

(Continued on page 618) 
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FOREIGN TRADE HELPS ALL 


Farmer Gets Wider Market for Crops and Labor 


Higher 


Wages—Need for 


Action 


By B. F. HARRIS 


Banker-Farmer, Champaign, Illinois 


Through the submarine menac: we are stumbling, or 
are forced, into building a merchant marine that we 
hadn’t the foresight to project for our own trade needs. 
The foreign trade we were developing in the face of 
our own uneconomic legislation was all dependent on 
foreign bottoms—as we learned from the drastic results, 
particularly in the early days of the war. 

“Staggering into efficiency,” as does our dear democ- 
racy, will we hit upon plans to make this great merchant 
marine—created to feed submarines—the most marvel- 
ous instrumentality of our peace program? 

Long before the war many of our industries had out- 
grown our home and our limited foreign markets and 
were operating normally at 80 per cent. of capacity.” The 
war has aggravated this, with great expansion in war 
lines for which peace work must be found. 

If Congress and our near statesmen haven’t under- 
stood, I believe our landlocked 


in agricultural products ; all these decreased, except lard, 
fruits and oil meals. 

Every single item of our imports, agricultural and all, 
has increased without exception, saving only iron, steel 
and manufactured silks and woolens. 

These figures of 75 per cent. increase in foodstuff im- 
ports, together with the constant increase in the price 
he gets for his production in spite of the imports, proves 
to the farmer that our great industrial development— 
this army of industrial labor employed at good wages— 
is the goose that lays golden eggs for him, and that he 
must work for that goose, while he is feeding her at 
such profit to himself and all our people. 

This great industrial development is causing us to put 
more labor into our exports. We are shipping less of 
our raw products for the labor of other nations to finish, 
and so keeping more dollars at home. 

This is getting so plain that Congress is beginning to 

see it, and we have hopes that a few 





Western farmers—as well as the 





Southern cotton farmers—have 
sniffed the salt breezes of those 
oceans that have heretofore sep- 
arated us but now must be made 
to unite us to the trade of all the 
world. 

They appreciate, as never before, 
the interdependence of agriculture 
and manufacturing, and the vital 
necessity of foreign trade and ship- 
ping to both, and that foreign out- 
lets for our industrial production 
vastly increases the home market 


for agricultural production. the former. 





MAN OF VISION 


Mr. Harris is one of the best 
known banker-farmers in 
America. He has been a notable 
advocate of improved trans- 
portation—more railroad facili- 
ties, better roads, a larger mer- 
Civilization be- 
ing founded on transportation, 
his sensible claim is that by ex- 
tending the latter we advance 


chant marine. 


more practical business economists 
will join the Washington, D. C., 
faculty until all the legislation 
necessary is adapted to nail down 
our portion of trade that the war 
has brought us by fostering this 
new merchant marine and combina- 
tions for foreign trade. 


Need More Labor. 


Our growing foreign trade is em- 
ploying constantly increasing num- 
bers and percentages of our popu- 
lation, making skilled workers on 
the highest wage basis in the world, 








For some time the farmer, the 








where before there was only crude 





prices of whose products had been 

steadily advancing, did not stop to find out just why. 
Yet consumption was beginning to catch up with agri- 
cultural production before the war came. 


Agricultural Imports Increase. 


For instance, in 1901-03 we were annually exporting 
foodstuffs valued at five hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lions—and buying two hundred and five millions; but 
ten years later our foreign purchases of foodstuffs had 
vaulted up to four hundred and eleven, and our sales 
had dropped to four hundred and fifty-five millions of 
dollars. As values had increased, there was even more 


disparity in bushels and pounds than even the dollars 
indicate. 

Every item in our whole list of exports during 1911- 
13 increased over the previous period 1901-03, except 





labor, with the consequence that 
our own per capita consumption and wealth have ad- 
vanced amazingly. 

This increasing foreign trade tremendously increases 
the general tone and stability of our business and social 
conditions, and the greater and wider the distribution of 
our foreign shipments, the greater the average stability 
and dependability of our production, consumption and 
whole economic and social life. * 

Diversified manufacturing, agriculture and markets 
mean exactly the same thing to trade and _ business 
stability and prosperity that diversified farming means 
to soil fertility and farm profit—and means many eggs 
in many baskets. 

The farmer, not long since, was supposed to be slow 
in seeing things—especially the economies of the prop- 
osition—but he now. sees the advantage and instant 














necessity for every action that will favor our shipping 
and foreign trade interests. 

We farmers must realize the fact that our govern- 
mental policy toward the railroads has not permitted, or 
with proper rates required, them to be equal to our de- 
mands upon them. There is food, coal, lumber and 
other commodities in practically sufficient quantities, but 
railway capacity is not equal to the.job. Lack of trans- 
portation is at the bottom of much of our high cost of 
living and other trouble. 

When we realize this we shall see that Congress and 
the railway commissions see that the railroads do the 
work, by giving them the same just prices that we ex- 


pect for what we have to sell. We have more coal mine. 


capacity than we need, but car shortage makes it impos- 
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sible to get coal at times, and the mine operators take 
advantage of this in fixing prices. 


Farmers Need Better Roads. 

While we are helping to get more railroad facilities, 
we must not forget the bad mud roads that most of us 
have at our front doors, and must work for better roads 
and a big merchant marine under our flag, because it 
takes good roads, a well-developed railway system, and 
our own ships to find a market for and move promptly 
all of America’s great production and needs. 

It’s all so plain that it’s a pity to have to argue the 
case. Town and country, factory and farm and all be- 
tween are vitally interested and no task is more poignant 
with profitable possibilties. 

No time should be lost in pushing active trade prep- 
arations. 





Thoughts On Life and Living 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
God, the Master Pilot, 
Or gods, if such there be— 
Pour me no weakling’s measure 
When ye pour the wine for me! 
Of pain, of love, of pleasure, 
I’ll drain the draught ye give; 
Of good and ill, give me the fill 
Of the life ye bade me live! 


Spare me no tithe of favor, 
With fortune pave my path, 
Nor hold the hand of vengeance 
When I deserve your wrath. 
Whatever fates ye send me, 
Whatever cast the sky, 
Grant me the grace to live a man 
And as a man to die! 


Upon the good I render 
Let shine your proudest sun; 
And rest me in the valleys 
When my last trick is done. 
For these, your utmost portions, 
I'll pay the utmost toll, 
So this, my life, become the great 
Adventure of my soul! 
—Kendall Banning. 


* * * 


A man is simple when his chief care is the wish to be 
what he ought to be; that is, honestly and natural 
human. We may compare existence to raw material. 
What it is matters less than what is made of it; as the 
value of a work of art lies in the flowering of a work- 
man’s skill. True life is possible in social conditions 
the most diverse, and with natural gifts the most un- 
equal. It is not fortune, or personal advantage, but our 
turning them to account, that constitutes the value of 
life. Fame adds no more than does length of days; 
quality is the thing—Charles Wagner. 


All business in the last resort turns on brains for be- 
ing human and understanding people-——Stanley Gerald 
Lee. 

* * * 

We must show by our deeds that we prize honor above 
comfort, and justice above gain, and mercy above jus- 
tice, and that we would gladly lay down our lives, rather 
than by living to ourselves in peace and prosperity prove 
false to God and man.—President Hibben, Princeton 


University. 


*x* * x 


The first step toward happiness is to determine to be 
happy.—George Hodges. 
<<  @ 
“With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun.” 
* * * 

The true joy of working comes when it calls forth 
the various faculties of our nature, and creative results 
come from the correlation of these powers. Nothing 
else in life can take the place of the satisfaction thus 
obtained.—Hensy D. Chapin. 

2,2 * 

Our men are facing great physical hardship in the 
“hell” of the trenches, and the moral menace of fighting 
in a far country, removed from all the good influences of 
home. Can we not meet the needs of these men and pro- 
vide them a home away from home? It is the biggest 
moral challenge which ever confronted our people.— 
Sherwood Eddy, Y. M. C. A. Advocate. 

. as 
From forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost lone— 
Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, Senate, sheepfield, throne— 


Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age; 
Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 
—Kipling. 
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The $1,000 Prize Contest 


WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


“Armco” Men and Managers Feel Mutual Interest— 
Guaranty Trust Company Is Human— 


Cooperation the Keynote 


March 16 is the date on which the awards will be announced in this $1,000 
prize contest, “Who Is the Best Employer in America?” The number of con- 
tributions received has exceeded all expectations. Interest has been nation- 


wide. 


warded the winning papers to Forbes Magazine. 


One organization offered prizes for the best replies and then for- 
The. judges, Theodore H. » 


Price, John M. Siddall and the Editor of this magazine have no light task 





GEORGE M. VERITY | 


By L. F. REINARTZ 


It was in the early months of 1900, 
that a man of high ideals and a broad 
vision, in‘: company with several kin- 
dred spirits, unearthed the first shovel- 


ful of dirt for the building of a small 
sheet steel mill, which was destined to be 
the nucleus of that organization known 
in later years, far and wide, as the 
American Rolling Mill Company, of 
Middletown, Ohio. The “Armco” plant 
was located in one of the most prom- 
ising small towns of the fertile Miami 
Valley and one which has since been 
active in all movements for civic and 
national betterment, and welfare. 
By dint of hard labor and fair deal- 
ing, George M. Verity, who was presi- 
dent of the company from its incep- 
tion, and the prime mover of the 








organization, began to surround him- 


self with a group of faithful and loyal 
workmen. From the very outset he 
dedicated himself and his efforts to- 
wards quality both in men and prod- 
ucts. Such was Mr. Verity’s enthus- 
iasm and belief in his subordinates 
that he imbued them with a spirit of 
comradeship and co-operation that 
made the mill show very gratifying 
profits during the next few years. 
When, in 1910, the plan for expansion 
into a large modern steel plant was 
formulated, there were many reason- 
able arguments put forth in favor of 
locating the mills near the Great Lakes 
in order to be in close proximity to 
the source of raw materials. Against 
these advantages was balanced the 
lone argument that such a _ course 
would disrupt an organization which 
had been years in the making, and which 
had proven to be loyal and efficient. 
With rare good judgment, Mr. Verity 
and his colleagues resolved to recog- 


on their hands. 


nize the human element as most im- 
portant and a new plant, employing 
five thousand men, and equipped with 
all the most modern machinery, was 
erected in Middletown the following 
year. 


MEN SHOW LOYALTY. 

To show their faith in their leader 
and.to express ‘heir confidence in the 
future, the loyal band of employees 
from the old plant valiantly attacked 
the new problems concerned in the 
operation of a large steel plant. 

The Armco management believed 
that an efficient organization could ac- 
complish anything within reason which 
it determinedly set out to do, and that 
a corps of able, contented workers 
could be maintained by paying an hon- 
est rate of wage and by giving the in- 
dividual employee wholesome, pleasant 
surroundings, both in the mill and at 
home. 

Through Mr. Verity, efforts were 
continually made to originate and fos- 
ter such civic reforms and improve- 
ments, as would make Middletown a 
healthful and safe city, one which 
would be ideal for establishing homes, 
and rearing children. 

In the years that followed the city 
established a commission form of gov- 
ernment, the’ fire department was mo- 
torized, a park system was inaugu- 
rated, public schools were built and 
improved, an up-to-date hospital and 
library were built, streets improved, 
and a Chamber of Commerce formed. 


MUTUAL INTEREST PREVAILS. 
While these great changes were be- 
ing made in the city, the management 
of Armco was doing everything in its 
power to make conditions inside the 
mill right. A modern hospital, and 
three dispensaries, with a full staff of 
efficient doctors and nurses, take care 
cf the emovloyee if he is injured. Two 
visiting nurses are ready to go out, 


day or night, to be of service to any 
Armco family in distress or sickness. 

A safety bureau, under the ‘direction 
of an experienced safety engineer, su- 
pervises Armco’s safety propaganda. 
Departmental and mill safety commit- 
tees are chosen from the employees, 
and the management cheerfully spends 
thousands of dollars every year to 
make our hazardous business as safe as 
possible for the worker. Safety sug- 
gestions are given immediate attention, 
and the employee is constantly remind- 
ed to play the game safely for his own 
and his family’s sake. 

For the mill hands a special scheme 
has been devised whereby each worker 
receives a raise in his wages et the 
end of the first and the second year of 
continuous, efficient service. Bonus 
schemes for the recognition of extra 
effort, whereby the company gains, 
have been developed and installed in 
almost every department of the mill. 
Salaried employees are particularly 
fortunate. When they have been in 
the continuous employ of the company 
for eighteen months, and earn one hun- 
dred dollars or more per month, they 
automatically become Special Partners. 
As such, they are entitled to participate 
in the net earnings of the company at 
the end of the year. 

To each individual who has been in 
continuous service of the company for 
a period of five, ten, or fifteen years, 
there is given a gold Armco triangle 
pin. This company was a pioneer in 
the field of individual group insurance. 
Without any charge to the employee, 
after a year’s continuous service, every 
member of the organization is insured 
an amount equal to his last year’s 
wages, but not exceeding twenty-four 
hundred dollars. 

The Armco management does not be- 
lieve in welfare work, as such. It does, 
however, very strongly believe in Mu- 
tval Interest work, whereby employer. 
and employee benefit equally. A Mu- 
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tual Interest..Department has.been or- 


ganized whose sole duty it is to» per- — 


form such services to the individual 
as will help him become a more satis- 
fied and efficient worker. . Here. com- 
plaints are heard and adjusted; homes 
are found for new men; lists of board- 
ing houses and rooms for single men 
kept on file; surroundings inside and 
outside of the mill are beautified; 
Armco fields are partitioned off and al- 
lotted as war gardens; and many: other 
activities, which are a boon to Armco 
en, are constantly engaging attention. 
A modern employment bureau has 
been established and every effort is 
made to attract the very best class of 
labor available. 

During the last few years living costs 
have risen so that the ordinary worker, 
despite the increase in wages, has had 
a hard time to keep the wolf from the 
door. As a result the Armco manage- 
ment has established a store where em- 
ployees may buy all the necessary food 
commodities at an average reduction 
of about 10 to 15% in cost. 


ARMCO SPIRIT WINS. 


Mr. Verity, personally, has always 
been a great believer in all outdoor 
sports. He is an enthusiastic horse- 
man and golfer. He believes that the 
man who can win modestly or lose 
gamely makes a better man for his or- 
ganization. For this reason he has 
given every encouragement and aid, 
beth in time and money, to the Armco 
Club, an organization of employees 
which provides social and athletic di- 
version for its members. Every sum- 
mer the Armco management donates 
valuable prizes for track and field 
events, and the winners in the base ball 
league. Chief among these is the one 
hundred dollar gold medal given each 
year for the best “Armco spirit” in our 
games. It is the prize most eagerly 
sought, as it represents that spirit of 
fair dealing, comradeship, and _ co- 
operation, which brings out the best 
qualities in men. Mr. Verity defines 
the “Armco spirit,” as “that spirit which 
combines, in proper proportions, a 
spirit of fairness, a square deal al- 
ways, both in theory and practice; a 
broad view oi every problem, cutting 
cut all narrowness and littleness; a 
spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, of 
courtesy to and consideration for the 
other fellow.” 

We believe there is not another or- 
ganization in the United States that 
stands so closely knit through this 
bond of common fellowship as the 
members of the Armco. 

The managements’ keen sense of fair 
play, and their appreciation for serv- 
ices rendered are well illustrated by 
an event that happened a few years 
ago. At that time the steel market 
was at a low ebb. Managers did not 
know whether their companies could 
come out solvent after the depression 
or not. All the salaried employees of 
Armco at that time voted to do their 
bit by accepting voluntarily a ten per 
cent. cut. After months, business be- 
gan to pick up, and in time normal 
wages were again restored. No one 
regretted helping the company weather 
the storm. A year later when the 
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GEORGE M. VERITY 


market was on its upward trend, each 
employee, whose wages had been cut, 
found the full amount in his envelope 
one pay day. It goes without saying 
that every man who received this 
money felt very grateful, and pledged 
a greater loyalty to the company and 
the board of directors. 


EMPLOYEES SHOW PATRIOTISM. — 


In all its dealings with the individual 
the Armco management has believed 
in treating every employee as a man, 
believing that capital and labor have 
identical interests. Our president is 
ever ready to speak to the humblest. 
He is not overbearing, and always has 
a pleasant nod for all his employees as 
he passes through the various depart- 
ments of the mill. He believes that we 
can so thoroughly establish in Middle- 
town the sound principles of mutual 
confidence, peace and prosperity, and 
so thoroyghly demonstrate their prac- 
ticability and fairness, that we, em- 
ployer and employee, can assist in some 
measure in blazing the way for their 
universal adoption by kindred indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Verity is an ardent patriot, and 
lover of his country. Ever since our 
entry into this awful cataclysm, he has 
preached patriotism, and the necessity 


for defending our democracy and its 
free institutions. He has been the 
leading figure in all the great cam- 
paigns for Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and 
liberty Bonds in Middletown. By 
stirring Armco to white heat, he was 
able to help Middletown win the en- 
viable reputation of having oversub- 
scribed their allotment for the Red 
Cross more than any other city in the 
United States. 

As a result of the same enthusiasm, 
Armco employees voluntarily sub- 
scribed over $50,000 annually for a con- 
tinuous fund, as long as the war lasts, 
towards the relief of the families of 
those boys who have left to fight for 
liberty and democracy, and after the 
war to take care of these battle-scarred 
neroes if they are so unfortunate as 
to be disabled. Armco has not left 
one stone unturned to see that our men 
at the front are provided with every 
comfort of life possible. These men 
retain their continuous service with 
the company and thus are entitled to 
participation in bonus distribution, and 
it. group insurance. 

Armco’s efforts have not been in 
vain. Their employees, at home and 
abroad, honor and respect the com- 
pany and its ideals. 

Armco’s representatives on the bat- 
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tlefields of France have proven: their 
worth, calibre, and ability to co- 
operate by being the first American 
ambulance section to receive citation 
for bravery from a French General. 

Mr. Verity has always been opposed 
to having the personal element in the 
management emphasized. He believes 
that in a modern corporate organiza- 
tion there is no place for the old-time 
boss.- Armco stands united—manager, 
board of directors, and employees, and 
the advance that has been made has 
been possible through the intimate re- 
iationship and co-operation of the en- 
tire organization. 

We believe in Armco. We believe 
that Armco’s management has the per- 
sonal interest of every employee at 
heart, and we want the people of the 
United: States to know that here in 
Middletown, Ohio, employees think 
Armco is the best employer in the 
country, barring none. 





GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 











By THOMAS €. JEFFRIES 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York is the best employer in 
’ America today, probably because it is 
such a “human” institution. 

Drop in at 140 Broadway any 
time and talk to any one of the 
eighteen-hundred-odd employees 
there and see if any of them is 
at all disgruntled with his or 
her work or employer. Find 
out whether they believe in their 
institution ; ascertain if they are 
loyal straight out from the 
shoulder. The simplest, quick- 
est way to learn all this is to 
make a critical remark about 
the company in the presence of 
its employees. 

Even casual observation re- 
veals a Booster’s Club at the 
Guaranty, where every worker 
is a member. Many employees 
refer to their employer as “The 
Converter,” for it converts erst- 
while knockers into the most 
enthusiastic of rooters. Their 
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high-salaried welfare specialists’ who 
devote their entire time to that work. 


True. But the others invariably do 
it in an institutional way. With them 
it is an organization matter—more or 
less mechanical and according to rules 
and formulas. That may be all very 
good and well meaning; it is merely a 
corporation, according - to - method, 
matter which lacks that human, per- 
sonal contact where heart rubs heart 
and where sympathetic response is 
registered when one of those hearts 
pulsates. 


EXECUTIVES APPRECIATED. 


This condition of warm “personal” 
relationship, unusual as it is in a cor- 
poration, is more than evident in the 
ranks of the workers of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. It is a 
condition that has been brought about 
by the broad-visioned, sympathetic 
understanding and'the unusual knowl- 
edge of human nature possessed by the 
men who direct-the affairs of the Guar- 
anty. It is especially due to that man 
of democratic ideals, of human sym- 
pathy and understanding who leads 
them—who bears the love of his work- 
ers as a.man, and who enjoys their 
loyalty and good-will as an executive— 
Charles Hamilton Sabin. Not one of 
his workers fear him and each one of 
them knows that if they need his ear 





“boss” doesn’t leave a leg for 
a “knocker” to stand upon; its 
action forestalls anything of 
that kind; and hence it enjoys 
the confidence, the respect and the love 
of all of its workers. The spirit, which 
would express itself in good results in 
any institution, has really become a 
part of the Guaranty workers’ creed. 
It accounts for the happy union of loy- 
alty, discipline and efficiency which 
characterizes the Guaranty organiza- 
tion. 


HUMAN TOUCH 


How has this very unusual condition 
been brought about? Why does the 
Guaranty enjoy this distinction? Cer- 
tainly other companies are active in 
welfare work; others endeavor to help 
their employees; many others employ 





Fo 
Business”—Free 


Lr eget et nt book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 
sp of the fundamentals un- 
lying al) business; why such 

knowledge is necessary in busi- 

ness; how it has helped men 
succeed; who are back of this 
great insiitution; the names of 
prominent men among 65.000 sube 
scribersand what they say about it. 


This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 
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146 Astor Place New York 
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iarge and beautifully furnished club 
rooms at 140 Broadway and a country 
clubhouse on Staten Island so elabo- 
rite that before the Guaranty acquired 
it for its employees, it had failed as a 
private vepture. 

The company helps its employees 
subscribe to the stock of their own 
company as well as to Liberty Bonds, 
niaking the partial payments small and 
easy to meet. 

It maintains a Thrift Fund for the 
savings of its employees, where they 
receive on their deposits a rate of in- 
terest considerably higher than that 
allowed by savings institutions. The 
safety of deposits in this fund is as- 
sured by the supervision which of- 


THE GUARANTY CLUB 


he is accessible to them at any hour 
of the business day. 

Under the direction of such an in- 
stitution as the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, where all that the company does 
for its employees goes so harmoniously 
hand-in-hand with all that the em- 
ployees do for the company, the service, 
of course, becomes reciprocal and of 
mutual advantage. The employees are 
directed (not bossed) in their work. 
Their duties become pleasures instead 
of tasks. 


CO-OPERATION IS PRACTICAL. 


Among other things which this com- 
pany maintains for its employees is a 
club, called “The Guaranty Club,” with 
nominal dues of a dollar a year. It has 


ficers of the company maintain over its 
investments. 

Through a purchasing committee the 
employees are enabled to buy at less 
than market prices fresh and smoked 
rieats, canned goods and staple grocer- 
ies—all of prime quality. 

Wholesome and substantial lunches 
are daily served to the workers, at no 
cost to themselves; a matron looks 
after the welfare of the women mem- 
bers of the staff; a nurse and hospital 
rooms take care of emergency cases 
that arise at the office, and a thorough 
physical examination once every yeat 
for every employee discloses disease, 
incipient or advanced, that may have 
crept in unawares. 


(Continued on page 618.) 
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THE WOMAN BANK OFFICER 


Women with Tact, Training and Ability Have 
Opportunities in Banks—The Country 
Bank Field Outlined 


By ADELE H. KIRBY 


“How in the world did they come to make you a bank 
officer ?” 

That was the greeting extended to the woman execu- 
tive of a trust company when she presented her card to 
a financial magnate whom she had been sent to interview. 

“Why,” continued the banker, “there’s a woman in 
my institution whom I have wanted to make an officer 
for years, but I never had the courage to suggest it to 
my directors.” 

Well, how in the world did they come to do it? The 
answer given by this particular woman was that her 
fate had been in the hands of a body of big, generous, 
broadminded men who were sufficiently sure of their 
own standing to know that a woman officer would 
merely supplement and not supplant them. 

But there are other reasons for the woman bank 
officer which have proved so convincing that more and 
more the bars have been lowered—first in the West, 
where there are many women bank presidents and vice 
presidents, and now in our more conservative eastern 
states, where there is an occasional assistant cashier, 
assistant secretary or assistant treasurer. 

The change that the last decade has brought about in 
the financial institutions themselves accounts in part for 
the entrance of women into this new field. 


How Banks Serve. 


The old conception of the bank merely as a place 
where money could be deposited, to be withdrawn when 
needed, with occasional accommodation for the bor- 
rower, has passed. This is the era of bank service— 
and what a vast scope of business activity that phrase 
From “the cradle to the grave,” the modern 
bank and trust company cater to the needs of their 
patrons, and even after death they continue their minis- 
trations for the benefit of those who are left behind. 

This specialized service of the twentieth century 
financial institution has given rise to various branches 
or departments of the business. In the large city banks 
and trust companies each of these departments is like 
a great independent enterprise. Yet so perfectly are 
these departments co-ordinated that the result is a 
financial machine representing the highest type of effi- 
ciency. Into this great system woman has found her 
way, no longer as an incident, but as an important 
factor. While present-day economic conditions have 
thrust women into unaccustomed places, the war has 
opened many closed doors and necessity has become the 
gate of opportunity. 


covers ! 





ADELE H. KIRBY 


As Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, New Jersey, Miss Kirby 
writes from successful experience as one of the few 
women bank officers in the East. From the time she 
gave up library work to enter the trust company, as a 
stenographer, she has made steady progress, based on 
recognition by the directors, of her ability to master 
finance, and to administer trust estates, her tact in meet- 
ing people and her enterprise in extending the business 
of the trust company. Her present position, as well as 
her salary, ranks with that of men officials. In addition 
to her other duties, Miss Kirby plans publicity cam- 
paigns, and writes the company’s advertisements. 





Prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
world conflict, comparatively few women held positions 
of any importance in New York banking houses. Now 
statisticians tell us that Wall Street has been invaded by 
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an army of twenty thousand women, and institutions 
where even stenographic positions were heretofore 


closed to them have been forced to capitulate. In the 


large banks, as well as in the smaller ones, we find 
women counting money, running typewriters and listing 
machines, women in the mailing departments, in the 
tellers’ cages and on the ledgers, women stenographers 
and file clerks and telephone operators, women in the 
bond, advertising and new business department—in a 
word, women handling every kind of detail work in 
connection with banking, and handling it to their own 
credit and the satisfaction of those whom they serve. 
Here and there an official title gives to the woman who 
has earned it the encouragement which recognition al- 
ways affords. 
Requires Training. 

As to woman’s qualifications for this kind of work, 
those who have tried the experiment are ready _ to 
acknowledge her capacity for detail, her carefulness and 
accuracy and her devotion to the tasks assigned to her, 
provided those tasks involve any responsibility. 

Why, then, have comparatively few found positions 
of responsibility open to them? 

There are two reasons. 

The first is lack of training. The corporation school, 
of which there are now over two hundred in our coun- 
try, is the product of this need, and the corporation 
school idea has lately been developed in many financial 
institutions where classes have been formed for the 
purpose of educating the bank clerk and training him 
for executive duties. Officers’ training camps, as these 
bank schools may be called, are open to men from the 
ranks who have chosen banking as their vocation and 
who aspire to positions of trust. Only recently have 
women been given the benefit of this training, and not 
until last fall did the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
which is doing such an important educational work, 
admit women to its lectures. It is too soon to measure 
the results of this policy, but it is certain that as trained 
women are developed through such special training they 
will prove themselves capable of holding executive posts 
in our banks and trust companies. ; 

Another reason for the scarcity of women bank offi- 
cials is popular prejudice, and popular prejudice dies 
hard. Time, tact and tenacity, however, will overcome 
it. These must be woman’s weapons. 

Country Banks Offer Field. 

Woman’s greatest opportunity is in the country bank, 
where she can acquaint herself with all phases of bank 
work and where she has an opportunity of dealing with 
women who constitute an important part of the small 
bank’s clientele. With their development along all 
lines, there is an increasing tendency among women of 
leisure to handle their own business affairs, but the 
movement is still young and many of them need guid- 
ance and counsel. The woman officer can render in- 
valuable service to her inexperienced, untrained sister 
who will accept instructions from another woman, 
whereas she is always reluctant to betray her ignorance 
toaman. Such problems as the management of house- 
hold finances, methods of saving, and proper investments 
afford constant points of contact. To the woman in 
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trouble who is seeking help and advice, the sympathetic 
ministrations of one who understands her point of view 
will make her a friend of the banking institute. 

This personal service, however, is but one phase of 
the woman bank officer’s work. Her knowledge of 
human nature, her intuition and her tact are qualities 
that are useful all along the line, from the loan desk to 
the advertising department. In many instances they 
have won for her the confidence of men patrons. The 
public little realizes how much of the financial advertis- 
ing which comes to them through the newspapers and 
the mails is the product of some woman’s pen. 

Many women have been deterred from going into 
banking because there has been so little chance for ad- 
vancement. As a rule women are more willing to 
subordinate themselves to their work, because they are 
so frequently burdened with domestic responsibility 
that it has been necessary to choose vocations where 
the rewards are certain. But the trend of the times, 
the war and the scarcity of men employees have created 
a demand for women in the financial world which will 
revolutionize the situation. Women who respond to the 
call have much to learn, and upon their willingness to 
apply themselves to the task depends their future. 

What Women Must Learn. 

They must learn the right use of power; they must 
learn how to deal generously and fairly with women 
subordinates ; they must not shrink from hardship and 
sacrifice; and they must not take themselves too seri- 
ously. A prominent New York banker recently re- 
marked that the trouble with the woman in business is 
that after she has held a position for a week she thinks 
she “knows it all.” Whether or not this be a fair 
criticism, it affords food for thought. She is a wise 
woman who will accept suggestions from those who 
have had a wider experience than her own and who will 
use them as a means of growth and development. 

Just one word more. If we are to have women in 
our banks, let them be women indeed, not “near men.” 
Imitations are always odious, and if there be a need 
for women in the financial world it is a need for real 
women, with all the womanly qualities and graces with 
which God has blessed them. So may they bring to 
their daily toil something of gentleness and goodness 
and womanly strength that shall make the business of 
life better for their presence. 


RESOLVE 
To keep my health! 


To do my work! 

To live! 

To see to it I grow and gain and give! 

Never to look behind me for an hour! 

To wait in weakness and to walk. in power ; 

But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 


Back to the way !—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
* * * 





Think beautiful thoughts and your loneliness will dis- 
appear.—Christian D. Larson. 
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Women Enter Railroad Work 


Many New Things Women Are Doing—Training 


Schools Established by New York Central 


By J. F. FAIRLAMB 
Auditor of Miscellaneous Accounts, N. Y. Central Railroad. 


Ever since the New York Central railroad found that 
men were getting ready to leave for war and thut there 
might be a shortage of railroad workers, careful thought 
has been given to the problem of the extent to which 
women can replace men in railroad work, and to the 
actual necessity of employing women. 

There are two distinct questions involved; the first, 
“How far can women replace men in railroad work?” 
has been partly answered by the experience of the 
women who have entered that field of endeavor in the 
past twenty-five or thirty years; the complete answer 
will probably come with the requirements brought about 
by the war, 

Women have gradually been edging their way into 
the ranks of railroad workers principally as stenog- 
raphers, typists and calculating machine operators. A 
very limited number of women were employed as clerks. 
However, as inventive genius found ways to apply 
machines. to railroad accounts, the field for women 
machine operators has been greatly enlarged. 

How far a woman can go in replacing a man is now 
being tested. The past conditions developed no neces- 
sity for such a trial and the woman’s sphere was 
naturally limited. Some of the factors involved in one 
test are temperament, endurance, emotion, adaptability 
to requirements of the work, etc. There is no doubt 
about a woman’s mentality, but there may be about her 
ability to stand the strain which is ever present. 

It is reasonable to expect she can be trained to equal 
the best class of clerk because she has already succeeded 
in the more exacting field of science and letters. It is 
hardly probable she can measure up to the demands of 
train service or outdoor work around the yards 
and track. 


Few Women Executives. 

A few women have reached executive offices of rail- 
roads but probably in each case some special consid- 
eration was present. There are very few exceptions to 
the rule that the railroad executive has passed through 
grades of work to perfect him, many of which are not 
of a character a woman could be expected to fill, 

While I do not forecast the failure of a woman to 
reach executive office, the chances are greatly against 
her. Nevertheless there are many lucrative and digni- 
fied positions she may attain. In the last analysis it is 
the individual woman as it is the individual man who 
emerges from the crowd; the person who has the deter- 
mination to accomplish an object. 

As to the second question: The general necessity the 


war makes for the employment of women in railroad 
work. The war has made serious inroads in the force 
of men employed and many of these places must be filled 
by women. That is one of the railroad problems today. 
There were no trained women available at the moment. 
It was necessary to find the best class of women for the 
several purposes and train them. That process is now 
going on. 
Positions Women Fill. 

Clerical positions of minor importance have been 
thrown open to the women and the remaining men were 
assigned to the duties requiring the greater experience. 
In one office of the New York Central there are 541 
clerks, of whom 263 are women; in another office 146 
of the 485 clerks are women. These figures indicate 
the proportion throughout the clerical forces on many 
of the railroads of the country. One railroad employed 
a force of women for the purpose of training them in 
readiness to fill future vacancies. 

Women are being tried out as ticket sellers in large 


. offices where it has been customary to employ men only. 


A few women have been employed as ticket sellers and 
telegraph operators for many years at small stations 
where men were available to handle the baggage, and 
the safety of the woman was assured. 

Since the beginning of the war, however, women have 
been called upon to take charge of station agencies 
formerly occupied by men. Some women have been 
employed as clerks in station freight offices and the 
number will be increased as the men are released for 
war or other duties, 

Training Schools. 

Women are being called to serve as telegraph opera- 
tors at stations to handle train orders and operate 
signal towers but, as yet, few are qualified. In prepa- 
ration to meet the situation the New York Central has 
recently opened, six additional schools at as many points 
on its line where practical railroad work will be taught. 
A thorough course is given in telegraphy, handling train 
orders, blocking trains, typewriting and general cleri- 
cal work such as is necessary at station freight and 
ticket offices. There are at present about 250 pupils 
in all the schools on the New York Central. More 
than half of these are women. The Red Cross organ- 
izations are co-operating in the effort to secure 
women pupils. 

At shops along the line women are engaged in oper- 
ating the lighter machines in place of the men who 


have responded to the call to military duty. Few 
(Continued on page 610) 
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OFFICE TIME SAVED 
How the Right Pen in the Right Place Helps 


Every little office saving has a practical value in these 
days of war economy. 

For use in offices or planning departments, where 
statistics and specifications require careful work with 
vari-colored inks, this desk device may save hours of 
work sometimes wasted when a pen is dipped into the 
wrong ink, or when a pen which has been used for one 
color is dipped into ink of another color. 


When, for instance, red ink is to be used, take up the 
pen behind the red ink bottle. Then there is no need 
to look at the label on the bottle each time you reach for 
more ink. You know that the red ink bottle is the only 
one which has no pen behind it, so you save waste mo- 
tion by moving your hand directly to the right bottle. 
When you are through using red ink, put the red ink 
pen behind the red ink bottle. That prevents the mixing 
of colors on a pen point, because you would never pick 
up that pen and dip it into another bottle. 

If you have ever made mistakes in using the wrong 
ink on a plan, a map, a sheet of figures or a prospectus 
which you had worked hours to prepare, or if you will 
count the number of times you look up from your work 
to see which ink you are using, you will appreciate the 
time and labor saving possibilities of this small office 


help. 





Women Enter Railroad Work 


(Continued from page 609) 


women have been engaged in the line of what might 
be classed as unskilled labor. 

Railroads are employing with considerable success 
women in the Engineering Department as draughts- 
women. Only a few women have thus far entered the 
civil engineering field, but if they fit themselves with 
a technical education there is no reason why they should 
not become designing engineers or even construction 
engineers. 

What the persistent ones will accomplish is a prob- 
lem that time alone can answer. Women have at least 
established themselves in railroad work, eradicated any 
lurking prejudices, and they will be on the ground pre- 
pared and awaiting the call to any higher offices which 
may come to them as the result of their proven ability. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fear Means Failure 

The woman who succeeds in business.is the woman 
who overcomes fear. 

Some women seem never to recover from that sink- 
ing sensation which they experience when they first 
stand outside an office door. They come into business 
afraid of what their family will say, afraid of what 
friends will think. They remain in a negative state of 
“fear of their employer, fear to assert themselves as indi- 
viduals, fear to take an active part in the processes 
around them. Many women who have been in the busi- 
ness world a life time, have not yet escaped from the 
small world of themselves into that big, vital world of 
business relations with which they fear to make con- 
tacts. 2 

Men in France have gained new ideals of woman- 
hood. Their dreams are described in a soldier’s letter 
published in another part of this magazine. It is often 
easier to die bravely in battle than it is to live bravely, 
These men may find it so when they face the reconstruc- 
tion which comes after war. Then they will need, their 
ideals made real through women at home and women in 
business who can help them as the women abroad are 
helping now. 

There are many women in Europe doing office and 
clerical work so close to air raids, gas attacks and gun 
fire that they take daily danger as a matter of course. 
American women would, and do, display equal courage 
under similar conditions. . 

It is in the little things of every day relation to life 
and its petty trials and triumphs that there will come the 
big test, when men and women again take up accus- 
tomed tasks. When reaction and the monotony of the 
daily grind sets in women will have their chance to 
prove themselves freed from those fears of new and 
untried things which have so often made them less help- 
ful, as well as less successful, than they might have been 
in business. 

Now is the time to overcome fear of any kind. Real- 
ize that fear is nothing but a vacuum which sucks into 
the consciousness the distorted fancies and mental 
images of our own mind and of the minds about us. A 
business desk is not a dramatic setting for courageous 
action. But an office desk is large enough to become a 
soul area which it takes time to capture and bring under 
mental dominion. 

“What if I should fail? What if I should lose my 
job? What if somebody is talking about me? What if 
I should have to give up and go back home? What will 
become of me when I am old? What if this, that and 
the other thing should happen ?” 

These are the fears that wander at times even into 
disciplined minds. No fear of discourtesy, of slight, of 
wounded pride, or failure, or of people, should stand 
between any woman and the work she can do. 

Face your fear and it will flee from you. It has no 
substance. It is unreal—just the shadow of a doubt 
cast upon your faith. YOU are the reality, and you are 
an American woman with the responsibility of being all 
which that implies. 
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READERS WHO ENCOURAGE US 


Public and Press Comments on Magazine and 
“Men Who Are Making America” 


Book a Masterpiece. 

I duly received “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America” and am certainly glad 
that I ordered it. It is a master- 
piece, clear, concise, and to the point. 
It contains good advice for the young 
man, interesting reading for the older 
ones, and is an inspiration to ‘the 
young business man of today. 

If you publish another book of 
“Men Who Are Making America,” I 
want to get it. 

j CHAPMAN S. HOGE. 

Fort Branch, W. Va. 


* * * 


Worth Three Times the Price. 

I own “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica” and would not part with it for 
three times its price. I feel your 
magazine is another publication that I 
want. M. R. HILLENBERG. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 

* * * 
Would Not Take $100 For It. 

“Men Who Are Making America” is 
simply grand for any ,one who wants 
to go in business. I would not take 
$100 for it and do without it. 

P. J. CREASEY. 

Chelyan, W. Va. 

x* * * 
The Boy With the Basket. 

Forbes Magazine has got up a list 
of fifty of America’s foremost leaders 
of finance and business, as selected by 
a popular vote, which contains some 
interesting data. 

Of the fifty, twenty-four are sons of 
parents who were in poor circum- 
stances, nine had rich parents and 
seventeen had parents only moderately 
well-off. 

There’s only one school teacher in 
the list of those who became big and 
rich, and we hold our breath while 
announcing that sixteen per cent. of 
those who started poor began as 
grocery boys. ,This surely is a warning 
to be kind and respectful to your 
grocery boy, whose potentialities prob- 
ably don’t appear on his surface.— 
From a syndicated comment published 
in many newspapers. 

oe 


“Heart-Power” Will Rule. 

Your magazine gets better with each 
succeeding issue. The heart and soul 
and human side of it grows as it grows 
in facts and physique. “Heart-power” 
is going to move things more and 
more, as things get thicker, and then 
when the mean level is reached they 
will hold sway—though not as Mr. 
Schwab recently suggested. 

A BANKER. 


* * * 


Goodwill Returned. 

When I read your article entitled 
“Goodwill,” I decided I wanted more 
of this writer to read. Enclosed please 
find my check for $3 for one year’s 
subscription. H. E. NEWTON. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Inspires Ambition. . 

I think this book will be an inspira- 
tion to every young man who is am- 
bitious to succeed in business. 

WALTER BAUER. 

New York. 


* * * 


From Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 
“Men Who Are Making America” is 
worthy of the author’s effort. I am 
certainly pleased with it. 
S. B. CUTHBERT. 
Montreal. 


An Appreciation. 

“Men Who Are Making America” is 
one of the most interesting and most 
helpful books that I have ever read. 

SIDNEY J. MOORE. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

a 
Proves Helpful. 

I enjoy reading Forbes Magazine 
very much, and look forward to its 
arrival, as it is full from cover to cover 
of live, interesting, helpful articles. 

M. E. CORNELIUS. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Train Yourself Now For 
Financial Management 


Now, as a new world-expansion is just beginning to open 
up in America the greatest opportunities of your lifetime. 
Learn to get at the heart of financial situations. Learn how to 
construct, in detail, far-sighted, workable, successful financial 
plans. Study how capital is secured, how money is borrowed, how 
enterprises are whipped into shape, promoted and financed. Un- 
derstand the language of finance, the procedure in conferences and 
directors’ meetings. Know just how each kind of stock and bond 
issue is used, and why. Understand how to manage the current 


finances of a business. 





“BUSINESS 
FINANCE” 

A 600-Page 
Text Book of Finance 


Fundamentals of Fi- 
nancial Management. 

Organizing Business for 
Financing. 

Where Capital is se- 
cured. 

The Use of the Differ- 
ent Stocks and Bonds. 

Promotion and Com- 
bination of Concerns. 

Floating Stock and 
Bond Issues. 

Managing Finances of 
Going Concerns. 
. Using Bank and Trade 
Credit. 

Points for Corporation 
Directors. 

Handling Insolvency 
and Reorganization. 














TUDY the methods of big con- 
S cerns, shrewd and far-sighted 
men. Then profit by what you 
know in your own business affairs. 
Men already in responsible posi- 
tions, or preparing for them, see at 
once the value of “Business Finance” 
—the new 600-page volume by W. 
H. Lough, former Professor of Fi- 
nance, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
now President, Business Training 
Corporation, New York. 
“T may say that a five-minute glance 
at Part [V—Internal Financial Man- 
agement—has convinced me that the 
book is well worth the money,” says 
Mr. J. W. Robinson, Auditor, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. “Big- 
gest bunch of knowledge I have ever 
purchased for such little money.”— 
Philip I. Carthage, Comptroller, 
Standard Mail Order Co., New York. 
“Worth $300 instead of $3,” wrote 
one Birmingham, Ala., business man 
whom the book “hit just right.” 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 


“Business Finance” by Lough, for which 
you will find enclosed $3.00. 











Why Is This? 


SHOPPING VS. INVESTING 


Some People Spend More Thought Over Buying a $25 
Suit Than $10,000 Worth of Stocks. 


By JACQUES S. COHEN 


Why is it that some men will deliberate carefully be- 
fore ordering a hundred dollars’ worth of inconse- 
quential office stationery, and then throw caution and 
discretion to the winds when purchasing securities? 

If you know Bill Jones to be connected with influential 
men in Wall Street and he calls you up and says “Buy 
yourself a hundred Steel right away; never mind why; 
just do as I tell you; I’ve got some inside information. 
Goodbye.” What do you do? 

You immediately telephone your broker to buy a hun- 
dred shares of U. S. Steel common, costing little short 
of $10,000. 

Or you meet Jack Smith on the golf links, and he 
whispers, “Say! Get aboard U. S. Rubber before it is 
too late; there’s going to be something doing next 
week.” You nod approval, and wonder how much U. S. 
Rubber you will be able to buy next day. 

On the way home you meet Henry Brown, who tells 
you that now is the time to buy Pullman for investment. 

You wonder whether it is better to buy Rubber for 
speculation or Pullman for investment. 


Do you sit down that evening and give the matter as 
much thought as you would give a $10,000 order in 
your regular business? You do not. 


Think Before Purchase. 

The following day you have not made up your mind. 
You probably remember a remark overheard a few 
weeks ago that Pullman was selling too high in com- 
parison with other stocks, and so decide to buy Rubber. 
Or, you may recollect reading in the newspaper about 
the new bonds which Rubber had to issue in order to 
retire maturing obligations—and consequently buy 
Pullman. 
the friendly advice and the faint memories regarding 
the stocks in question you have made up your mind on 
no tangible evidence whatever. You practically trust to 
luck—a flipping of a coin would do as well. If the 
stocks purchased rise in price, you stick out your chest 
and believe yourself smart and clever. If the stocks go 
down, you blame your informants. If your stocks keep 
on going down you. get real worried, and start to in- 
vestigate the merits of your securities. 


Most people investigate the character and intrinsic 
value of their securities when it is too late! 

It has been the writer’s experience that fully 80 per 
cent. of the inquiries received regarding stocks are from 
people who bought them at higher prices. There seems 
to be some sort of an unwritten law that as long as a 
stock shows a profit outside advice is undesirable. But 


The fact remains, however, that outside of - 


let a severe decline strike them, and inquiries pour in. 

The man who is a trifle less careless about his specu- 
lative commitments might have looked up, or asked his 
broker to tell him, what per cent. Pullman and Rubber 
were earning. Probably he received the reply that the 
former at 120 was earning $12 a share, or 10 per cent., 
whereas the latter at 50 was earning $25 a share, or 50 
per cent. Was there any question in his mind which 
stock to choose? Of course not. He picked Rubber 
because it was earning, relatively, five times as much as 
Pullman. 

The reader of this article has no doubt been con- 
fronted with similar comparisons. Are they true or 
fallacious? Let’s see. 

Analyze Capital Basis. 

Pullman has but one class of stock—there are no 
bonds or preferred stock ahead of it. Rubber has twice 
as many bonds and nearly twice as much preferred 
ahead of its common stock. If Rubber was capitalized 
on the basis of Pullman, there would be 4% times as 
many shares of common as at present, and, after con- 
sidering payment of bond interest and preferred stock 
dividends, which would now apply to the one class of 
stock, actual earnings would amount to about 11 per 
cent. against 10 per cent. for Pullman. Quite a dif- 
ference from 50 per cent. 

Conversely, if Pullman was capitalized on the basis 
of Rubber, there would be one-fifth as much common 
as outstanding at present. After deducting bond in- 
terest and preferred dividends, there would remain in 
the neighborhood of 40 per cent. of the common against 
50 per cent. for Rubber. Quite a difference from 10 
per cent. 

The illustration cited above is but one of the numer- 
ous “apparent truths, but actual fallacies.” There are 
dozens of stocks which can be substituted with equally 
telling effect. 


Consider Market Trend. 


Then, how many men consider the relative positions 
of the stock of both companies to the general market 
trend—the nature of their industry and how general 
conditions may affect them? In the case of Pullman, 
will the war decrease Pullman traveling? Will the pool- 
ing of railroads make less Pullman cars necessary? Is 
the company building freight cars? Will this business 
counterbalance any falling off of revenue from other 
sources? What is the company’s past record? How is 
the management regarded? In the case of Rubber, how 
will the slowing-up of the motor industry affect the 
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sale of pneumatic tires? How are they fixed for crude 
rubber? And what is the nature of the competition in 
this field? How will the coming of peace affect this 
company? And will Germany need a large supply to 
replenish its depleted stock? 


Determine Book Value. 


Another stock misnomer is “book value.” It is sup- 
posed to mean the value of stock on the books of the 
corporation, obtained by dividing the net assets by the 
total shares. What are the assets composed of? Are 
they tangible or intangible? Does the company charge 
off sufficient depreciation and, if so, on what basis? 
What is the reproduction value? Have they been pay- 
ing out all earnings by way of dividends? Or are they 
conservative in this respect? 

A company like Corn Products Refining Co. may have 
a book value of $100 a share for its common stock, 
while General Electric may have a book value of $130 
a share. The sound assets of the first concern are prob- 
ably less than 50 per cent of their figure on the balance 
sheet, while the second concern keeps its records so con- 
servative that a reproduction value would probably be 
equivalent to $200 a share! 

Most people who ostensibly enter the market for 
speculation become unsuspecting investors. They may 
purchase for a quick turn and make a small profit. Or, 
more likely, the quick turn will be in a direction not 
anticipated. Once caught on the wrong side of the 
market, their speculations become involuntary invest- 
ments. It is then they seek for facts and figures to 
reassure themselves as to the value of their security. 

A well organized pool may put a stock up twenty 
or more points in the face of declining earnings; but it 
will not stay up. On the other hand, a severe bear raid 
may break a stock twenty or more points in the face of 
an increase in earnings; but it won’t stay down. 

We recently experienced a market where value and 
earning power did not count. However, when the real 
recovery comes it will not take long for‘the stocks with 
the best records to show their true positions. 


Buy Intelligently. 


Can you imagine yourself indiscriminately ordering 
for your own organization, say, a dozen new desks and 
chairs, regardless of price or quality? “Of course not,” 
you say. “I’m not as careless as all that. Give me 
credit for having some sense! I get estimates, styles and 
qualities first; then I make the most advantageous bar- 
gain I can.” 

Think of it! You make the most advantageous bar- 
gain you can on a matter of $1,000; but, when it comes 
to a matter of ten times that amount, and it refers to 
securities rather than furniture, you drop all shrewd- 
ness, cast aside all caution, dispense with your usual 
business sagacity, and climb up on the roof of your 
house in order to shout, so that all can hear, “I’ve got 
$10,000 and I don’t care how I spend it.” 

Wake up! There’s a golden opportunity for you at 
this moment to invest with discrimination, if you will 
act with the same intelligence and foresight you are 
given credit for in your usual business dealings. 


U. S. Giants In Latin America 


(Continued from page 597) 


rapids. The party completed most of the dangerous 
journey when suddenly the boat struck a subinerged 
rock, capsized in the swirling flood, and threw the entire 
party into the water. All were swept down the ste-am 
and a majority were drowned. Colonel Church was 
one of the few survivors. 

The plight of the explorers was heartbreaking. A 
score dead, nearly all supplies, guns and ammunition 
gone and the survivors in the midst of swamp and 
jungle, hundreds of miles from any habitat‘on! 

But Colonel Church would not turn back. Plung’ng 
their way into the jungle, Church and his few stuirvivors 
dashed ahead. After weeks of struggling, with little 
to eat, water-soaked and weary, they reached a place 
of safety. 

More than two-thirds of those who had journyved 
forth from the Bolivian plateau were dead, and those 
who lived were fever-stricken, worn and haggari. 

The information gathered by Colonel Church preved 
the practicability of building a railway through the 
swamps and of opening to the world great areas of 
territory, destined at some future date to be of un- 
estimable value to the world. The rubber resources 
alone, as Colonel Church knew, were of tremendous 
value (this was before the ea of plantation rubber), 
and there were vast tracts of grazing, agricultural and 
forest lands which would be thrown open to the world. 


Surveys Swamps. 

After a short rest, Colonel Church again entered the 
swamps and began further surveys. On one occasion 
he saved 16: Indians whose boat had been wrecked in 
the falls and who had been stranded on a rock in the 
midst of the swirling currént. His endeavor almost 
cost him his life and won for him the undying affection 
of the natives. 

He remained in the Amazon River district for several 
years, in the meantime making one or two trips to the 
United States and Europe with the idea of forming a 
company to carry out his railway scheme. He succeeded 
in interesting moneyed interests, including P. T. Collins, 
of Philadelphia, and in 1871 turned the first sod on the 
proposed line. The effort then made resulted in failure, 
but not through the fault of Colonel Church. So many 
unexpected difficulties arose, financial and otherwise, 
that the successful carrying out of the enterprise under 
the existing conditions was impossible. 

Colonel Church left Brazil in 1869, about a year after 
the railway had been abandoned, and in 1870 went to 
Ecuador, as a special representative of the United States 
Government, to report on conditions existing there. He 
was commissioned to go to Costa Rica in 1895 to ar- 
range an adjustment of that Republic’s debt. 

During his later years he received many honcrs at 
home and abroad and for a number of years was Honor- 
ary Vice-President of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. His death occurred in 1910, but not before 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that his long- 
cherished scheme of laying a rail-route around the 
Madeira and Mamore Falls would be realized. 
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Stettinius, World’s Largest Buyer 


(Continued from page 585) 
sippi. Edward R., after completing his education at 
the University of St. Louis, where he was born on 
February 15th, 1865, first engaged in business in his 
native town, but migrated, in 1892, to Chicago, where 
he entered the grain pit. There he encountered older, 
wiser and more astute heads, with the result that he did 
not make the fortune he had hoped. 

So he quit grain dealing to become treasurer of the 
Stirling Company, manufacturers of water tube boilers 
and other appliances then generally regarded as in only 
the experimental stage. The 1893 panic hit the com- 
pany so hard that the treasurer’s job, per se, became 
negligible—there was no money to treasure. Stettinius 
soon learned enough about boilers and machinery tc 
qualify as a salesman. So out he went and hustled like 
a piece-work hatter to drum up orders. At such a time, 
when every concern was holding on to its cash, it was 
not easy to induce anybody to invest in something they 
could get along without. How Stettinius succeeded may 
be deduced from the fact that within a year he was 
made general manager of the company. 

The fight continued an uphill one for several years. 
The general manager had to act as a salesman time and 
again to keep things going. He had occasionally to re- 
sume the duties of treasurer and prod laggards into pay- 
ing their bills. The pruning of expenses and the cutting 
down of manufacturing cost was another little detail 
devolving upon the general manager. These various— 
multifarious duties saved him from ennui at least a 
whole round of the clock daily. 


Its busi- 
ness expanded and it became an influential factor in its 
particular line. 


Of course the company finally won out. 


By the consolidation of the Stirling Company with 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company in 1905, Stettinius’s 
field of operations was greatly extended. The powerful 
Chicago capitalists behind the Diamond Match Com- 
pany had spotted the hard-working young executive, 
and they made him first a member of their board, then 
treasurer and, in 1909, president of the big Match Com- 
pany. 

Attracted Morgan’s Attention. 

There was no apparent connection between building 
monster boilers for Uncle Sam’s dreadnoughts and mak- 
ing matches. Yet Stettinius proved equally proficient 
at both jobs. Indeed, his record in his new sphere and 
in other industries with which he became associated at- 
tracted the notice of the East’s most influential finan- 
ciers. It was not that he did spectacular things, not 
that he contrived to force himself into the limelight, 
not that his name was on everyone’s lips as a Napoleon 
of industry. It was insiders, not outsiders, who were 
best able to appraise his worth, his all-round ability and 
adaptability, his knack of successfully handling big 
business enterprises of different kinds, his statesman- 
ship and generalship in directing large forces of labor. 

It was logical that such a man should be the choice 
of J. P. Morgan & Company when an emergency of un- 
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precedented importance arose. At first he formed 
merely a temporary connection, retaining his position 
as president of the Diamond Match Company; but he 
made himself so valuable, he proved so dynamic a 
force, he exhibited such transcendent business ability, 
that on January Ist, 1916, the newspapers received this 
two-line typewritten slip: 

“Edward R. Stettinius has been admitted a partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company.” 

What was the code, the system, the policy, the motto, 
the guiding principle—call it what you wish—that en- 
abled the ex-broker of the grain pit to start all over 
again and rise to the topmost rung of the ladder oi 
success, a partnership in America’s greatest banking 
house ? 


Law Governing “Getting On.” 

“The law governing what is called ‘getting on’,” de- 
clared Mr. Stettinius, once I had persuaded him to dis- 
cuss the subject, “is just as sure and inevitable in its 
operation as the law of gravity. Any healthy young 
man of average intelligence and education who sticks 
courageously, persistently and perseveringly to his job. 
who refuses to be over¢ome by obstacles, but fights on 
until he has overcome them, who exercises all the in- 
dustry and all the common sense at his command—any 
man of right principles who puts forth sustained effort 
and application is bound to win recognition. He will 
get the reward he has thus won. It is inevitable. 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss. The youth or 
man who is constantly shifting from one place to an- 
other is less apt to win out than the one who conquers 
the difficulties of whatever job he has and proves master 
of it. If the man has the right qualities and is doing 
notably effective work, either his employer or someone 
else will sooner or later note the fact and recognition 
and reward will be forthcoming. 

“Of course, there are too many round pegs in square 
holes, and how to find a round hole is the problem of 
each individual round peg. The first and most import- 
and desideratum is to deserve to find a round hole, to 
be qualified to fill it.” 

Men who have served under Mr. Stettinius, when 
asked what particular quality had drawn them to him, 
declared that he has the knack of making them feel their 
efforts are appreciated. He does not divorce sentiment 
entirely from business, they state, but inspires, by his 
humane methods, such a spirit that every one of them 
is eager for opportunity to show his appreciation by 
giving to his work the best that is in him. 

Some chief executives try to see to everything them- 
selves, trusting as little as possible to others. Mr. Stet- 
tinius is not of that type. He gives those serving with 
him responsibilities, and then gives them as free a hand 
as possible. 

When Morgan & Company looked over the field there 
were several hundred men holding as conspicuous posi- 
tions as E. R. Stettinius. Is it not logical to conclude 
that they were led to select him by the workings of that 
inexorable law of which he spoke in relation to the 
advancement of others? He deserved to be chosen. 

That has been demonstrated by the results. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


More Regulation Coming—Readjusting Labor— 
Securities Cheap 


By B. C. FORBES 


Washington is sending out its regula- 
tory arms and taking hold of industry. 
after industry. And this process will 
steadily spread. 

Those who shout for “business as 
usual” might as well cry for the moon. 
Months ago, readers of this magazine 
were warned of what must come. It is 
childish and it- were suicidal—not to fall 
into line and adjust one’s activities to the 
inevitable trend. Nobody wants to hurt 
business. But the most imperative busi- 
ness to-day is the business of war. Every 
activity which does not fit into this para- 
mount aim must consider how best to 
-ope with the impending ordeal. 


REGULATION INCREASES. 

Official announcement that all imports 
and exports will be placed under license, 
and that merchandise not helpful to the 
carrying on of the war will be virtually 
taboo, is exactly what was to be expected. 
Other belligerents early adopted such a 
course. The shipping scarcity is now so 
acute that the wisdom of our taking this 
step cannot be disputed, even though we 
may bewail the necessity for it. 

All trade in luxuries is doomed to cur 
tailment. As H. Gordon Selfridge, the 
able American who has successfully es- 
tablished one of the very largest depart- 
ment stores in London, pointed out to a 
gathering of dry good merchants in New 
York last week, Europe has. ceased to 
make luxuries and Europeans have ceased 
to buy them. He advises merchants here 
to prepare themselves for a similar re- 
adjustment. 

We now have regulation of foodstuffs, 
coal, copper, steel. Oil is also being taken 
in hand. Speculation in coffee has lately 
been curbed. Building, except for war 
purposes, is being rigidly discouraged. 
And further price-fixing is coming. 

The placing of the entire shipping of 
the Allies under one central body clothed 
with unrestricted powers is a striking il- 
lustration of the new order. This action, 
combined with the licensing of imports 
and exports and governmental contro! of 
transportation, gives the government com- 
plete sway over the. movement of both 
domestic and foreign merchandise. , 


CONGESTION WILL PASS. 

In my opinion, both railroad and ship- 
ping congestion will shortly be relieved, 
if not entirely cured. 

Railroad travel doubtless will be drastic- 
ally curtailed through a perpendicular in- 
crease in passenger fares. If this does not 
suffice, other restrictive measures may 
be enforced. The cutting down of im- 
ports and exports will lighten the rail- 
roads’ load. So will the diminution of 
luxury traffic. The proper co-ordinat- 
ing or routing, already under way, will 


also eliminate much avoidable haulage. 


Given favorable weather, the fuel fam- 
ine should also quickly pass. 
RE-DISTRIBUTING LABOR. 

From every point of view—social, in- 
dustrial, financial—it is extremely import- 
ant that the best brains in the country be 


enlisted to handle the complicated task of 
re-adjusting and re-distributing labor. 
It is not easy, for instance, to avoid lost 


‘motion and idleness in taking workers re- 


leased from civil building operations and 
shipping them to the building of military 
establishments. Similarly, the task of cor- 
ralling as ship workers men dropped from 
other businesses is one calling for ad- 
ministrating ability of a high order. 

Lamentable mistakes are being made. 
The authorities turned loose a contingent 
of Four Minute Men to exhort workers 
to enroll for shipbuilding yards; but when 
thousands of men responded to the sum- 
mons no one could tell them where to go 
or what procedure to follow so as to en- 
able them to start work. 

There are not a few complaints of lack 
of employment. Unless jobs can be pro- 
vided for all ablebodied men who are will- 
ing to work at any point desired, the fault 
will lie with those handling the war, for 
the nation certainly has need of every last 
one of its workers. The war is a big 
enough proposition to employ all who are 
not needed for other purposes. 


MONEY AND STOCKS. 

Secretary McAdoo’s proposed $500,000,- 
000 corporation empowered to issue $4,- 
000,000,000 credit, has such vast potentiali- 
ties for good or evil that final action 
should be preceded by the most exhaustive, 
the most searching and the most wide- 
spread discussion. 

On the one hand, the war’s gigantic re- 
quirements must be financed at any cost. 
On the other hand, is so inflationary a 
measure the best that home ingenuity can 
devise? 

At the moment securities are largely neg- 
lected by the public. Perhaps the latter 
are saving their funds for the next Lib- 
erty Loan. Present conditions are very 
attractive for those who can buy out- 
right or amply protect their purchases. 
Abnormally high income yields can be 
obtained on the soundest of bonds and 
stocks. How long such bargains will re- 
main available no one can foretell. 

It would appear wise at least to begin 
making purchases at current prices. 





The public utility companies through 
which the most prompt results in the 
sale of war Saving Stamps can be 
obtained are naturally those operated 
under centralized control. Henry L. 


Doherty & Co. has seen their opportu- - 


nity to help this great cause and has 

already taken steps to get action 

along these lines in every office of each 

subsidiary of Cities Service Company. 
: x * * 

Government supervision of the rail- 
roads, government regulation of prices 
and uses of many important commod- 
ities, war taxation—these and many 
other matters may temporarily disturb 
industry. These things are being done, 
however, so that our lives and our 
property may be safe against aggres- 
sion—Henry L. Doherty. 
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: Mombers New York Steck Exchange 
Conservative Investments 
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MARKET LOGIC 


Strengthen your judg- 
ment with the opinion 
of experienced Invest- 
ment Specialists. Ob- 
tain opinions NOW and 
you will be prepared to 
act when the opportun- 
ity arrives. 


Send or our 
Wall Street Letter 32A 


Sheldon rma JON 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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values is called to this advertisement and 
- the subsequent series which will be found 
worthy of consideration by those desirous of 
transferring their accounts or opening new 


ee 


ones. ; 
Special Letter “‘F” on American Cas’ 


J. FRANK HOWELL 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


52 Broadway New York 











W. Harvey Thallman has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Alexandre & Burnet, 7 
Wall street. 








Unusual Values 


IN 


Unusual Markets 


Stocks of the best American railways 
now selling at bargain prices, yielding 


from 
64% to 9% 


You now have an opportunity to pur- 
chase these high-grade securities at 
the lowest prices in the past 10 years. 
Allow us to help you in your selections. 


Send for special letter “‘F.M.’’ 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
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FALLING INTO A QUAGMIRE OF OIL 


An interesting editorial upon the rampant oil specu- 
lation appears in the current issue of The Financial 
World. A copy and an attractive subscription offer 
“‘A” are obtainable by writing to THE 
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Dividends paid in 1917 to holders of 
American copper securities totaled 
$191,932,413, against $165,744,731 in 1916, 
an increase of $26,187,682. 


* * * 


It seldom happens that we have a 
national crisis which calls so loudly 
for the support of each and every 
citizen as does the present war. In 
fact, if this war is to be won it will 
have to be won by the sacrifices, per- 
sonal and material, of the rank and 
file of the American people—Charles 
M. Schwab. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Spring Usually a Bull Season— 
The Most Promising Stocks 


By Clement B. Asbury. 


Many business men who devoted their 
time and money to the manufacture or dis- 
tribution of non-essentials now find them- 
selves without an occupation and these 
active minds will naturally seek the stock 
market, where funds can be temporarily 
employed. 

Thus, a new speculative public is being 
mobilized for the Spring drive that 
should begin some time in March. Spring 
is a bull season in most years, and 1918 
promises to be no exception. Never 
have the people turned more hopefully 
to the passing of Jack Frost. There 
will be a redoubling of effort in an at- 
tempt to make up for time lost during 
this exceptional winter. 


The stock market will almost surely re- 
flect this great stress of long-restrained 
energy, and as speculation in commodities 
and foods will be under the ban for some 
time, there will be no other vent or safety 
valve, and it is probable that the Gov- 
ernment will stimulate activity in raw 
products by advancing prices, as has 
already occurred in soft coal. 

The security market is being tuned up 
for the next Liberty Loan, and it is now 
becoming clearer that speculation will be 
narrowed down to the industrials, for with 
the railroads under the wing of the Gov- 
ernment, there will be no incentive to re- 
vive an active speculation in this branch 
of the market, although it may be ex- 
pected that the shares will gradually work 
to a higher level. A canvass among the 
stockbrokers discloses the important fact 
that they are carrying very small lines of 
stocks on margin for their clients, and 
this would indicate that any material 
increase in the public interest would no 
doubt bring about a rapid and substan- 
tial advance in quotations without in- 
ducing liquidation. 

Looking at the current prices and com- 
paring the dividend returns of the lead- 
ing industrials, it must be admitted that 
many shares are selling well below in- 
trinsic values. And while it might be 
unwise to attempt to forecast the direc- 
tion the public buying may take, it may 
be surmised that no bull market will de- 
velop without active trading in the steel 
shares, particularly United States Steel 
common, a speculative favorite of broad 
international fame. 

In the copper shares a brisk move in 
Anaconda is expected, as this stock has 
been quietly picked up for weeks past. 

Of the equipment issues, American Car 
and Foundry and Baldwin Locomotive 
loom well to the fore. 


Mexican Petroleum is probably one of 
the cheapest of the oil stocks. 

Pittsburgh Coal represents Henry C. 
Frick’s efforts to avoid the heatless days 
that were forced upon us by a college pro- 
fessor. It is beyond doubt that coal will 
be mined this next summer on Saturdays, 


Sundays and holidays as long as the 
miners can be prevailed upon to work. 

The traction issues will be handicapped 
by the high cost of labor, materials and 
increased taxes. It is probable that the 
Government will have to come to their 
help in the matter of finances, but it 
will be a difficult matter to get a specu- 
lative public interested in the shares. 

Shipping shares are favorably consid- 
ered in some quarters, but the future of 
these companies will probably be less rosy 
when the United States Government be- 
gins to get some of its wonderful tonnage 
in open competition with the established 
lines. But this, of course, is looking well 
ahead. 

Two weeks of sunshine with the ther- 
mometer above the freezing point would 
do more for the stock market just about 
this time than a revival of peace rumors. 





Who Is Best Employer? 
(Continued from page 606.) 


The company has a graduated scale 
of yearly increase in pay and a pension 
system, both of which reward faithful 
service. In recent times the company 
has voluntarily declared extra compen- 
sation for the workers, to be paid at 
quarterly intervals, in order to aid 
them in meeting the increased cost of 
living. A bonus of 10% or more of the 
annual salaries is usually given at 
Christmas time. Educational work is 
carried on to help the employee. This 
work consists of lectures and instruc- 
tion at classes in penmanship, com- 
mercial English, Spanish, French, and 
in their own line of business in For- 
eign Exchange, Investment and other 
departments. 

An annual ball is held every Winter 
at a prominent uptown club, and an 
annual theatre party. Until the pres- 
ent year a grand annual banquet has 
also been held, where the employees 
listened to addresses by some of the 
company’s officers and by men promi- 
nent in the outside world. At such 
gatherings none of the addresses have 
been listened to with greater inter- 
est than those of Mr. Sabin. This year 
the annual banquet has been post- 
poned and the money used for Red 
Cross work. 

The material benefits outlined here 
are but a few expressions of the good 
will of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
The reason the employees have re- 
sponded to them in so marked a degree 
is because they are humanly adminis- 
tered and in no sense institutional. 

While the company reaps the bénefit 
of its own “personal service,” it has 
made itself “the best employer in 
America.” 
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Stocks of Our Foreign Trade Companies 


Analysis of American International, United Fruit, and 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 


Periodical stock market activity in 
the strictly shipping shares, while al- 
ways of a highly speculative flavor, 
invariably stirs up interest in certain 
members of the shipping group which 
are entitled to the attention of real 
investors. Thus the latest skyrocket- 
ing in International Mercantile Marine 
and Atlantic Gulf & West Indies start- 
ed buying of American International, 
United Fruit and Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore. This renders timely a dis- 
cussion of their status and outlook. 

Shipping represents only a part of 
the various activities of these three 
companies. 


THE SPECULATIVE SIDE. 


There is a large element in Wall 
Street aggressively advancing the ar- 
gument that shipping will be assured 
prosperity for many years after the 
war because of a continued shortage in 
tonnage. The more conservative view, 
however, is that competition and rate- 
cutting may prove a bar to big profits 
much sooner than expected. It is cer- 
tainly not illogical to reason that the 
enormous stimulation of ship building 
in America, England, the Scandinavian 
countries and Japan, not to mention 
Germany, whose new construction ca- 
pacity and reserve tonnage are un- 
known quantities, will fill the gap, very 
shortly after peace is declared. In fact, 
the result may be accomplished even 
before the war is over, provided an in- 
creasing degree of success is attained 
in combatting the U-boats. 

From this standpoint,-the strictly 
shipping shares at their present prices 
cannot be regarded as among the safe 
long-pull investments, although admit- 
tedly they offer fascinating opportu- 
nities for quick turns, if one can guess 
which way they are going to move 
next. 


THE INVESTMENT SIDE. 


There are sound reasons why the 
three stocks we are discussing should 
have immunity from the speculative 
winds which may strike the “Marines” 
after the war. As pointed out, ocean 
freight transportation is only a part of 
their business, an integral part to be 
sure, but one which acts as a balancing 
rather than the main factor in earn- 
ings results. These companies depend 
for their profits chiefly on their activ- 
ities in foreign fields other than ship- 
ping; shipping with them serves more 
as a means to an end. 

The point, then, to bear in mind is 
that companies like American Inter- 
national, United Fruit and Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, which own and con- 


By LAURENCE R. BEECH 


trol’ bottoms, will occupy important 
strategic positions in the export field 
as long as the shortage in ocean ton- 
nage lasts. It is with this thought 
in mind that a holder or prospective 
investor should begin an analysis of 
each stock. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL. 


Aside from this thought, one requi- 
site to a thorough appreciation of the 
future American International Corpor- 
ation is imagination. It is difficult to 
convey in words the potentialities of 
this ambitious enterprise. 

One of the strongest features of the 
corporation is its personnel. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank, is its chairman; Charles A. 
Stone, of the big engineering firm of 
Stone & Webster, is president. Such 
men as J. Ogden Armour, W. E. Corey, 
Robert F. Herrick, Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, Robert Dollar, Otto H. Kahn, 
Theodore N. Vail, John D. Ryan, R. P. 
Tinsley and others of note make up 
the board of directors. It is needless 
to point out what their connection with 
the company means. 


UNIQUE CHARTER. 


No more unique organization than 
American International has been cre- 
ated in the history of modern Amer- 
ican business. Under its perpetual 
charter the company may engage in 


practically every conceivable activity. 
It may purchase or otherwise acquire 
real and personal property of every 
description, including the stocks, bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness of 
any corporation, domestic or foreign, 
and may issue in payment or exchange 
therefore its stock, debentures, notes, 
bonds or other obligations. 

The corporation’s principal business 
and objects are the development of ex- 
port and import trade, the use of 
American materials and manufacturers 
abroad, the employment of American 
capital and American engineers in the 
construction of foreign enterprises, the 
enlargement of the system of ocean 
transportation under the United States 
flag; and, in general, encouragement 
of the business men of this country 
in undertaking projects abroad and in 
extending domestic opportunities to 
foreign countries. 

The corporation has already sent 
many expeditions and commissions to 
South America, Europe, Asia and other 
parts of the world to investigate and 
report, not alone upon the concrete 
propositions presented to it, but also 
upon the general opportunities of the 
employment of American capital and 
the expansion of American interests. 


OPERATIONS AND EXPANSIONS. 


In December, 1915, the corporation 
purchased, on joint account with W. 
(Continued on page 618.) 
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HOUSES HELP WIN 
WAR 


(Continued from page 595) 

“It should also be borne in mind, 
when land for new industrial housing 
is secured by the Government, that 
growth in the industry may later in- 
volve the need of more adjacent land. 
So arrangements for expansion should 
be made from ‘he first. 

“The prime necessity now is to get 
started. The need exists. War con- 
tracts cannot be completed until work- 
ers are housed. We must win the war, 
and it takes workers to do it. We must 
organize to build houses for the work- 
ers as we have organized to train sol- 
diers, to make munitions and to build 
ships. 

“If we enlarge our horizon sufficient- 
ly, if we look at this problem in pro- 
portion to its importance, if we con- 
sider the great undeveloped areas of 
America, it is impossible to find a 
single logical reason why we should 
tolerate congestion or unsanitary, de- 
pressing and hideous factory towns, 
which stand as a refutation of our na- 
tional aims. Let us free ourselves from 
the old, prejudiced fear of Government 
authority. We dare not, now, fall be- 
hind other countries in the new era of 
industrial development which is com- 
ing after the war. 

Labor Should Help. 

“Labor should not limit its efforts 
to securing merely higher wages and 
shorter hours. Wages are easily and 
quickly spent. If the aim of labor is 
to enjoy the fruits of its efforts, why 
should the results not take the form 
of lasting satisfactions such as come 

‘from community development? 

“I wish I could adequately describe 
the picture of industrial England mak- 
ing munitions and supplies in their 
new communities. There are well paved 
roads, with curbs and gutters, side- 
walks, fences and hedges surrounding 
vegetable gardens. There are open 
spaces and playgrounds, schools, mar- 
kets, clubs, hospitals, institutes. Even 
the smaller things that make life worth 
while have not been omitted. 

“There are small wash houses where 
women workers can do their washing, 
hostels with the essential home com- 
forts and cooking, change rooms care- 
fully planned for. different kinds of 
workers. There are no bunk houses. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
dining rooms, change rooms and hos- 
tels are planned and managed for the 
comfort of the three shifts of workers. 
Each shift has separate facilities in 
the change room and, in the hostels, 
each occupies a separate wing. 

Houses Before Ships. 

“We must not only produce war 
necessities. We must transport them 
to Europe. The immediate question 
which faces us with-regard to work- 
ers to build ships is where and how 
they can be housed in order to retain a 
working force large enough for the 
task. 

“How are we to supply ships, ships, 
and still more ships for our Allies un- 
til we have a ‘well-housed labor’ pol- 
icy at home which will make it possible 

to build those ships?” 
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GUGGENHEIM TALKS 


(Continued from page 601) 


I replied that I did. 

“Mr. Guggenheim and he are very 
good friends, and a note of introduc- 
tion and commendation from him 
might help,” he suggested. 

Mr. S—— is daily given to doing 
little and big things to help his fel- 
low mortals. He spends as much time 
doing good as doing business. It had 
been my fortune to become acquainted 
with him rather intimately. 

I went and stated my trouble to him. 
He gave me just the right kind of 
note. 

I took it to Mr. Guggenheim’s sec- 
retary and asked him to give it to Mr. 
Guggenheim, adding that I was anx- 
ious to have 2 talk within a day or 
two. 


Smelters Cost Sacrifice. 


Next day Mr. Guggenheim received 
me very graciously and explained that 
he had given instructions that all facts 
and figures and other information 
about their business activities be fur- 
nished me, and that I be given every 
facility to write an article on the sub- 
ject. 

“But, Mr. Guggenheim, I don’t want 
to write an article about the business 
so much as an article about you,” I ex- 
plained. “To write about the growth 
of smelters without writing about you, 
would be like omitting Hamlet.” 

Mr. Guggenheim smiled. 

“But, you know, I am not in the 
habit of. talking about myself.” 

“But since you have been voted one 
of the fifty foremost business men of 
America, and I have undertaken to 
write a character study of each of the 
fifty, I cannot spare you. Greatness 
carries with it some penalties.” This 
with a smile. 

“T must say you have shown tenacity 
and tact in getting at me. And, do you 
know, my experience has been that 
tenacity and tact are two of the great- 
est requisites for success. Too many 
men, especially young men, don’t stick 
to a thing until they have seen it 
through. They want to give up and 
turn to something else. You must 
master one thing and make a success 
of it before beginning anything else. 
Success has'to be earned, often at great 
sacrifice. Roasted pigeons don’t fly 
into one’s mouth, you have to——” 


Must Pay Price to Succeed. 


Before he realized it, Mr. Guggen- 
heim was propounding exactly the kind 
of material I wanted to get from him. 
He had gone through the most trying 
experiences in his own early days, and 
when he recalled the sacrifices he had 
to undergo in order to achieve his pur- 
pose, and then contrasted his rough- 
and-tumble struggles, often in remote, 
wild, inhospitable mining regions, with 
the luxury-loving habits of city youths 
of today. who: want_to. become rich 
without paying the price—once Mr. 
Guggenheim became engrossed in his 
subject he emitted some of the sound- 
est advice, some of the most valuable 
truths I ever obtained from a captain 
of industry. 


The resultant article, I may add, has 
brought forth many gratifying com- 


ments from ambitious young men 
whom it has inspired and spurred to 
redoubled efforts. . 

Tenacity, tact and sacrifice, when you 
come to think of it, are not a bad trin- 
ity in the battle for success. 





FOREIGN TRADE 
STOCKS 


(Continued from page 617.) 


R. Grace & Co., control of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. 

In February, 1916, the entire capita! 
stock of the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America was acquired. This company 
conducts an export business in ma- 
chine tools with offices in France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Russia. 

In March, 1916, in association with 
Stone & Webster and the Ulen Con- 
tracting Co., it took a contract to con- 
struct water works and sewerage sys- 
tems in Uruguay. This work has been 
successfully completed. 

A Latin-American Corporation has 
also been formed as an adjunct to in- 
vestigate the various propositions of- 
fered in South America and of super- 
vising work undertaken there. 

The American International Termi- 
nals Corporation has been formed to 
study the problem of terminal facilities 
of the port of New York and to de- 
velop an organization for the con- 
struction of terminals, port works, and 
harbor facilities in other cities. 

The China Corporation and _ the 
Siems-Carey Railway and Canal Com- 
pany were organized in July, 1916, in 
connection with plans of construction 
of railroads and canals in China. Coin- 
cidently the American International 
Corporation advanced to the Govern- 
ment of China $500,000 to be expended 
to be built under contract in which the 
corporation .is interested. 

The Allied Construction Machinery 
Corporation was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, to deal in construction ma- 
chinery and equipment for export from 
the United States and to act as agent 
or representative in handling construc- 
tion machinery, equipment and appli- 
ances. 

The Allied Machinery Co. de France 
is a joint-stock company organized by 
the corporation under the laws of 
France on October, 1916, to manufac- 
ture and deal in machines and appar- 
atus of all kinds. 

The Allied Sugar Machinery Corpor- 
ation was formed in December, 1916, to 
manufacture and deal in machinery, 
tools and appliances used in the pro- 
duction of sugar. 

The corporation also acquired con- 
trol of Carter, Macy & Co., Inc., en- 
gaged in the wholesale tea business, 
with headquarters in New York City 
and numerous’. branches located 
throughout the United States, Europe 
and the Far East. 

In order to increase the tonnage in 
merchant ships and to facilitate the 
business of ship building, the corpora- 
tion acquired in November, 1916, con- 
trol of the New York Ship Building 
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Co. property at Camden, New Jersey. 
Government contracts of fully $40,- 
000,000 have already been taken in ad- 
dition to private contracts of around 
$20,000,000. 

In May, 1917, American International 
joined with the Armour and other 


packing interests in organizing the 
International Products Co. with a cap- 
ital of $6,000,000. The company oper- 
ates in Paraguay, where it owns broad 
lands and cattle interests and is build- 
ing a meat packing plant with facil- 
ities for handling 4,000 cattle a day. 

In October, 1917, the corporation pur- 
chased control of the G. Amsinck & 
Co., Inc., successors to an old export 
and import house of the same name, 
which has developed a business with 
South and Central America, amount- 
ing in 1916 to $36,000,000. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The stock is essentially a long-pull 
proposition. Examination of current 
earnings is of little importance since 
expansion’ plans have been halted by 
war finances and preparations. Even 
so, dividends are now being covered 
by an ample margin, and the 1917 re- 
port is expected to show a gratifying 
increase over the $2,483,943, or approxi- 
mately $5 a share, earned in 1916. The 
present dividend rate is 6 per cent., or 
$3.60 a share, as only $60 a share has 
been paid in. 

Capitalization consists of $1,000,000 
managers’ preferred stock, $49,000,000 
common. The remaining 40 per cent. 
to be paid in is payable as the directors 
may determine, upon not less than 30 
days’ notice. ‘Supposedly the stock will 
not be suffered to decline to a point 
which might discourage response to fu- 
ture calls for payments. The stock- 
holder thus obtains a fairly good in- 
surance against any marked deprecia- 
tion in quotations as compensation for 
the liability he assumes to make fur- 
ther payments, 


UNITED FRUIT. 


The United Fruit Co. was incorpor- 
ated in 1899 to engage in tropical prod- 
ucts, manufacturing sugar and operat- 
ing steam ships. The company owns 
and controls properties in South and 
Central America and the West Indies 
having a total book cost of $51,912,359, 


The company owns 800 miles of rail- 
ways and 424 miles of tramways, with 
equipment of 124 locomotives and over 
3,000 cars. 

United Fruit’s oceangoing steam- 
ships owned or chartered number 85, 
of which 24 are under American regis- 
try and 61 under British registry. The 
aggregate tonnage is 331,600. 

The following totals of land under 
cultivation by the United Fruit Co. are 
impressive: Bananas, 114,538 acres; cit- 
rus fruits, 804 acres; sugar cane, 39,320 


acres; pastures, 72,293 acres; miscel- 
laneous, 18,801 acres; total, 245,756 
acres. i 


The accompanying table giving a 10- 
year analysis of United Fruit’s income 
accounts affords an insight into the 
company’s splendid record of achieve- 
ment and shows wherein stockholders 
have been 


liberally rewarded with 
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Tax Return Blanks 
and Official Rulings 


UPPLEMENTING our departments specializing in United 
wy States Government, Municipal, Public Utility and Indus- 
trial securities, we have established a Tax Department 
under the direction of a man trained by years of experience 
in the United States Treasury, where his duties involved the 
interpretation of the Income Tax Laws. 


We shall be glad to furnish to investors the following Gov- 
ernment,Tax Forms and Regulations. 


No. 1040 Revised 


ve individual incomes in excess 
oO 3’ 


No. 1040-A 


No. 1101 (when officialty approved) 


(War Excess Profits for individuals) 


No. 1103 (when officially approved) 


(War Excess Profits for Corpora- 
tions) 


Foro) ndividual incomes up to Official Regulations No. 41 


No. 1031 


(For Corporation incomes) 


(Governing War Excess Profits Tax 
returns) 


Income Tax Primer 


The expert aid of our War Tax Department 
will be helpful in solving your problems. 


There will be no charge for this service 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 


Bonds 





regular and extra dividends. While a 
setback in earnings is to be expected 
directly after the war, since the com- 
pany has been deriving abnormal prof- 
its from sugar operations and ocean 
transportation, there can be no ques- 
tion about the continuation of the 8 
per cent. dividend. Undoubtedly some- 


Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chi Tm. 


Short Term Notes 


Denver, Colo. 


" London, E. *C., 


Acce nats 


thing beyond that is in store for patient 
stockholders. The company’s financial 
position is the best in its history, with 
net working capital of approximately 
$25,000,000. 

At this writing the stock is selling at 
127. Its high record price was 208% 

(Continued on page 622) 


TEN-YEAR ANALYSIS OF 
UNITED FRUIT EARNINGS 


10-Year Analysis of Income Account, Years Ended Sept. 30. 


Total Net 

Years Income. Income. 

BP ciicniiz $13,905,522 $13,037,955 
WIG iA: $13,342,987 11,943,151 
(i Se 7,614,570 5,900,522 
nen 3,742,247 2,264,911 
ES. cckieous 6,197,876 5,315,631 
TE snes. 5,332,113 4,907,529 
TOE a hc ee 5,038,740 4,710,969 
990°... <3 4. 6,552,576 5,291,993 
AAS 4,388,649 4,167,878 
TOE aosés0 4,041,091 3,946,345 

*Deficit. 


Cap1Stock % Extra Surplus 
% Earned. Paid, Dividends. for Year. 
26.72 8 $9,134,563 
27.97 8 8,527,683 
16.12 8 Sad 2,972,978 
6.19 8 2 *1,394,519 
14.53 8 om 2,388,087 
16.39 8 10 *194,149 
17.41 8 10 86,357 
26.80 8 10 2,280,521 
19.53 8 ne 2,460,836 
18.50 8 10 421,861 


tAfter deducting $3,686,869 taxes paid and accrued in 1917 (subject to a final 
interpretation of the War Revenue Act), and $689,146 in 1916. For previous years, 
operating income is after deducting taxes. 
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| Suppose You}. 
1)}Had A Friend 


a trusted friend in whom 
@ you could place your whole 
a%_ confidence. 


: i Suppose this chap had traveled all over } 
es the globe with rod and gun—knew every 
# game country and fishing water; every } 


Hi guide and trail— 


Suppose he played your own particular { 
game and played it better than you do , 
and was glad to give you pointers 


Suppose this remarkable fellow was an 
expert at all sports—had camped on the 
arctic ice and in the jungle, had dipped 
his paddle in Hudson’s Bay and amcag 
the South Sea Islands 


Suppose he had driven his motor to the 
$42 jumping off place and back—killed tiger: 
@ in India and squirrels in Pennsylvania 


Suppose he knew tennis and golf and 
baseball as well as you know your own 
back yard 


And Then Suppose he told you all he 
knew! He’d be rather an interesting 
chap to know wouldn’t he? 


OUTING 


has done all of these things and is doing 
them. It has played the game for thirty- 
two years and the world is its playground. 


Te will tell you the story of Outdoors with pen 
and pencil and camera as only a veteran sports- 
man can tell it. 


It will solve your problems, plan your trip, rec- 
ommend your guide, buy your equipment, start 
your cranky motor, answer your questions—and 
do it all for the Asking—for the Game’s Sake ! 
Could you ask more of a 
friend than that? Better 
get in touch with this 
camp mate now—At 


wo 141 W.36thSt..N.Y. 
ai... me OUTING for 
rt months. I enci 
(Regular price $1.00). Ter don 
y- 








It is time that the world’s greatest 
regard should be given to those who 
serve best, not to those who most 
successfully compete—Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale. 

x * * 

Of the Liberty Bonds that have been 
taken, while great employing corpora- 
tions have paraded in the newspa- 
pers the vast purchases which they 
have made of Liberty Bonds, you will 
find that a great majority of those 
bonds have been taken over and pay- 
ment made therefor by the laboring 
men who serve those corporations, and 
this is equally true in the railway as 
in the industrial world—A. R. Gar- 
retson. 
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WHAT BIG 


MEN SAY 


On Finance, Business and Current 
Public Affairs 


RIVET EQUALS BULLET. 


The work of shipbuilding goes 
laggingly. Instead of rushing at break- 
neck pace it goes at measured tread. 
I fear that some of our laboring men 
are still under that fallacious notion 
that the wealth of labor consists in the 
amount of unperformed work that it 
can accumulate, not in the fruits of 
toil performed. The workingman who 
hesitates to respond to this great call 
of his country not only has no justifica- 
tion from the standpoint of patriotic 
duty, but he has no justification from 
the standpoint of economic self-in- 
terest. There is no work that can be 
done by Americans today comparable 
in importance to building ships. Every 
able-bodied man should be looking for 
a job in the ship yards. A rivet ina 
ship plate is a more effective blow for 
the country than a bullet in the enemy. 
—Bainbridge Colby, Member of United 
States Shipping Board. 

* * * 
ADVERTISE. 


By keeping on our brightest face, 
spending more money for advertising, 
and serving our patrons with greater 
attention we have increased our busi- 
ness to a volume of over $15,000,000, a 
gain of $2,500,000 in one year.—Gordon 


Selfridge, Selfridge Department Store, 


London. 
k * * 


SACRIFICE NECESSARY. 


I have a boy in France now. I want 
to see that boy and every other 
American boy back home when the 
war ends. If suffering some incon- 
veniences is all we can do to get those 
boys back home every American 
should be glad of the chance to make 
these sacrifices—Daniel Willard. 

* * * 
PEACE GUARANTEE. 


As long as there is no real change 
of heart in Germany, no irrevocable 
break with militarism, the law of self- 
preservation must be considered para- 
mount. No fresh existence of Prus- 
sian militarism to other continents 
and seas should be tolerated, and the 
conquered German colonies can only 
be regarded as guarantees for the 
future peace of the world.—Lieutenant 
General J. C. Smuts, South Africa. 

ee 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


I hesitate to comment upon the pro- 
posed bill to create a War Finance 
Corporation without more study. It 
goes away beyond the railroads and 
applies to business “whose operations 
are necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war.” Where would 
that line be drawn, I wonder? I think 
that the maintenance of all. business, 
in addition to general prosperity, is 
“necessary to the prosecution of the 


war.” The proposed board is to regu- 
late all issues of securities that equal 
$100,000 in amount. That would include 
the activities of small villages and 
towns. Our officials at Washington 
are staggering under enormous and 
laborious responsibilities. Is it prudent 
to enlarge their labors by this sweep- 
ing responsibility? Is so much autoc- 
racy necessary to preserve democracy? 
—A. Barton Hepburn. 


WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


A nod is as good as a word and a 
word must be as good as a bond. This 
is the ethics of dealing in Wall Street. 
Transactions involving hundreds of 
thousands and sometimes millions of 
dollars are consummated on the Stock 
Exchange floor by a nod and, over the 
phone, by a word. And woe to the 
man or firm who would go back on 
such transactions. The member of the 
Stock Exchange very soon learns the 
importance of the absolute honesty of 
the nod. 

Once in a while those who deal on 
the fringe of the stock market, or in 
outside securities, have overlooked the 
niceties of thes unwritten laws, and 
it occasionally becomes necessary to 
call them sharply to account. This has 
been true in a few cases where ef- 
forts to create a market on the outside 
for stocks has bordered on the prac- 
tices of the Huns in No Man’s Land. 

* * * 

Two industrials have attracted at- 
tention during recent weeks and the 
activity and the character of the buy- 
ing indicate a probable advance when 
the market broadens. 

Corn Products Common.—This com- 
pany has just closed its most suc- 
cessful year and while the official earn- 
ings for the last quarter are not ex- 
pected to be made public until around 
March Ist, there is every indication 
that the company earned 20 per cent. 
on the common shares. Fortunately 
for the stockholders, the government 
is using every means to advertise and 
advance the sale of foodstuffs made 
from corn, and corn syrup is the hand- 
iest substitute for cane sugar that the 
housewife knows. 

American Linseed Common.—Accu- 
mulation of these shares has been go- 
ing on quietly by houses that are close- 
ly associated with the company, and 
the intimation is made that the com- 
mon stock will be placed on a dividend 
basis, probably within a short time. 
The company has received. for. years 
the most conservative management and 
from time to time has been largely 
financed by Rockefeller money. 








BOOKS YOU WILL 
WANT TO READ 


THE BOLSHEVIKI AND WORLD 
PEACE, 
By Leon Trotzky. 


Leon Trotzky is the man who only 
a short time ago lived in a Bronx tene- 
ment and was making a precarious 
living by writing articles for Socialist 
newspapers; today he is at the head 
of the Russian Revolution and his 
works and deeds are echoed from one 
end of the world to the other. He is 
the man who unmasked the true Prus- 
sian war aims at Brest-Litovsk and 
whose influence is fomenting the 
present revolution in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. As one famous Brit- 
ish statesman said a short while ago, 
“Bolshevikism is steadily advancing 
westward. It is the oncoming wave of 
Socialism, Internationalism and Will 
for Peace.” 

This book contains Trotzky’s mes- 
sage to the world, expressing the 
ideas and views which shape his policy 
toward the War, Peace and Revolution. 
It is the spirit of peace between 
nations, but war between classes. Leon 
Trotzky is a Socialist of the Marxian 
school. Far from being pro-German, 
Trotzky is bitter in his denunciation 
of the Prussian Government, the Haps- 
burgs, the militarism of all countries 
and the bourgeois system everywhere 
in the world. He is neither pro-ally 
or pro-Russian, he is not a patriot at 
all, he is for one class only—the pro- 
letariat, the working people of all 
countries. 

Trotzky is a strong man with a 
definite mind and purpose of his own. 
His influence today in world politics is 
paramount and no one can understand 
the present world situation unless he 
knows what Trotzky thinks, what 
Trotzky wants and what he has already 
done as the leader of the Socialist 
movement, which is likely to bring 
peace to the world by destroying im- 
perialism and militarism in Germany 
first, and, after that, all over the world. 
The entire book from first to last was 
written with the idea of “the New In- 
ternationale, the Internationale of the 
Proletariat, the Internationale which 
will rise up out of the present world 
cataclysm, the Internationale of the 
last conflict and the final victory.” 
These are the words of Leon Trotzky 
himself in his preface to his book, 
which might be called the clarion call 
of the world—proletariat rising to arms 
in a new holy war against war. 

Price $1.50, postage 10c. extra.- For 
sale by B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. 





Kelly Graham has been appointed an 
assistant cashier of the Irving National 
Bank, 

* * * 

Sigmund Metz, for the last eighteen 
months South American representative 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, with 
headquarters at Buenos Aires, was yes- 
terday reappointed assistant manager 
of the Foreign Department of that in- 
stitution by the Executive Committee. 
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charge any of the following booklets: 
denominations. 


income. 


How 
less than 100 shares. 


standard securities. 


and sell Odd Lots. 


New York, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Our Eight Booklets . 


You can buy through us an Odd Lot of stock—1 share, 
5 shares, 99 shares—any amount less than 100 shares. 


We specialize in service to small investors. 


No. C-67—“$100 Bonds” 
How you may invest your funds in standard income producing bonds of smalt 


No. B-67—“The Partial Payment Plan” 
How you may invest while you save, adjusting purchases of securities to your 


No. D-67—“Odd Lot Investment” 
How you may buy as little as one share of stock for cash. 
No. E-67—“Odd Lot Trading” 
you may trade in New York Stock Exchange securities in amounts of 


No. F-67—“Investment for Women” 
How any woman in receipt of a regular salary can use her savings to acquire 


No. G-67—“Curb Stocks” 
How business is conducted on the Curb Market, with comment on the char- 
acter of different classes _ Curb shares. 
o. K-67—“Odd Lot Orders” 
How the Odd Lot sendante is conducted. 


No. H-67—“Your Liberty Bond” 


How you may easily and quickly answer all questions which may arise in 
your mind concerning money invested in Liberty Loan Bonds. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


We will be glad to send free of 


A handbook for investors who buy 


Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 








BUSINESS MAN’S INVESTMENT OF $100,000 


The following table should be studied in connection with the article appear- 


ing in last issue under the head: 


“How to Invest $10,000 to $100,000.” 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Approximate 
yield 


on market 
price, per 


Name of stock 
Amer. Agri. Chem 
Amer. Beet Sugar 
Amer. Gas & 
Amer. 

Amer. Smelting & Ref 
Atchison Top. & S 
Beth. hex 8% 

Case I 

Goodrich: R 

*%. C. Southern 


Sta. Milling 
Willys’ Over. 


Average yield 


Number 


Approxi- 
mate Dividend 
rate 


AA IAIIWRAIVOMAIINSAH 


Total invest. $99,140 Total Income $7,300 


COMMON STOCKS 


Approximate 
yield 


on market 
price, per 


Name of stock 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Ches. & Ohio 
Cons. Gas of. Baltimore 
Cramp Ship 
Cresson Cons. Gold 
Gen. Elec. 

Inter. Harvester Corp. 
Nat. Biscuit 

Nat. pod & St’p 

Ray Con 

Southern Pacific 

Ss. O. Cal. 


Whe MUNGO... ks ihc se cciccss 
Woolworth 


Average yield 


Number 


Approxi- 
mate 


‘Dividend 
rate 
(b) $4.00 
(a) 
(b) 


~ 
ic) 
~ 

coocooo: ooooo 


Seoo00: owooo 


m 
POPPA, Got oom 


ooo 
ooo 


Total invest.$103,000 Totalincome $3,400 


(a) Regular rate not stated, but believed $3 semi-annually is assured; (b) 


Pays extras at rate of $4; 


(c) Rate expected to be increased. 








J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, has 
issued for free distribution among in- 
vestors a special letter on American 
Can, being the first of an alphabetical 
series of special letters covering the 
industrial issues. 

* * * 

R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine street, 

New York, members of the New York 


and Chicago Stock Exchanges, will 
send you booklets, entitled The Part- 
Payment Plan, and Securities Sugges- 
tion. The latter is published semi- 
monthly and the current issue contains 
an interesting article on The Oil In- 
dustry, Past, Present and Future. Write 
them for booklets “H,” which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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Foreign Trade Stocks 


(Continued from page 619) 


in 1912, and it did not go lower than 
101% in the 1907 panic. 


GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE. 


There is less to tell about Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore because it is not 
as large and has not been in existence 
very long. Since organization, how- 
ever, the company has made remark- 
able strides. 

Its capitalization consists of 300,000 
shares of no par value and there is 
also outstanding $4,000,000 6 per cent. 
gold notes. The present company was 
incorporated less than two years ago, 
with a perpetual charter, to take over 
the business of a corporation of the 
same name engaged in the export and 
import business on a rapidly expand- 
ing scale. 

Through the Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore Steamship Corporation the 
parent company owns and operates the 
“Globe Line,” comprising. five vessels 
of from 1,560 to 7,250 tons each. There 
are other steamships under construc- 
tion which ‘should be delivered shortly. 

Through its various foreign subsid- 
iaries the company controls an exten- 
sive’ import and export business 
throughout the world. It had branches 
at London, Paris, Shanghai, Tokio, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, Cape Town, Rome, Val- 
paraiso, Petrograd, Vladivostok, Mos- 
cow and other cities throughout the 
globe. 

Prominent in the organization are 
Chas. H. Sabin, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., who is chairman; Geo. 
A: Gaston, president; W. H. Williams 
and James A. Wigmore, vice-presi- 
dents, and others. The company is thus 
assured of good management and the 
strongest kind of financial backing. 


EARNINGS AND OUTLOOK. 


In the year ending April 30, 1917, 
$8.68 a share was earned on the 300,000 
shares outstanding. In six months of 
the current fiscal year nearly $7 a share 
was earned after allowing for contin- 
gencies and reserves. The company 
has placed itself in a very strong 
financial position. It had over $45 a 
share in net quick assets and cash of 
$2,868,000 as of October 31 last. 

The stock market career of this is- 
sue, which dropped from 70% in 1916 to 
28 last year, is not one calculated to 
encourage an investor. Even now the 
stock is selling on a basis to yield 
about 11 per cent., which, on the face 
of it is not assuring. But granting 
that a larger degree of risk is present 
than in either American International 
or United Fruit, and making due al- 
lowance for the fact that the stock is 
as yet unseasoned, it looks mighty at- 
tractive for a long or short pull. 





Remarkable growth in postal sav- 
ings is shown in the recently issued 
report of the Post Office Department. 
In 1917 there were 674,728 depositors, 
with a total of $131,954696 to their 
credit. The average balance for each 
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Dated February 1, 1918 


May 1, 1918. 


Profits Taxes of over $700,000. 


the notes now issued. 


14 Wall Street 








$500,000 


HURLBURT MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Three-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 without deduction 
for any Normal Federal Income Tax to an amount not to exceed 4% 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


The indenture provides a Sinking Fund of $100 per chassis 
manufactured and sold to be paid to the Trustee, and to be 
applied to the retirement of said notes quarterly beginning 


The proceeds of this issue will be used to provide additional 
working capital for the growth of the Company’s business. The 
schedule for the coming fiscal year, beginning March ist, pro- 
vides for the manufacture and sale of 1,800 trucks. 

Earnings, estimated on the basis of an output of 1,800 trucks, 
show net profits after deduction of Federal Income and Excess 
Interest on these $500,000 notes 
will amount to only $35,000, so that net profits for 1918 as esti- 
mated will be at the rate of 20 times interest requirements on 


These notes are followed by $300,000 7% Cumulative Partici- 
pating Preferred Stock and by 50,000 shares of Common Stock. 


The legality of this issue has been passed upon by Messrs. 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett and Messrs. Peale & 
McLaughlin, both of New York City. 


Price 95 and interest to yield about 9%, 


With 5 shares non par value 
Common Stock per $1,000 note. 


The greater portion of these notes having been sold we 
offer the balance at the above price subject to prior sale, 
and recommend their purchase for investment. 


LOCKE, HODGES & CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


The above statements are from official sources, or from those which we regard 
as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we believe them to be correct. 


Due February 1, 1921 


New York City 














depositor was $195.57. This was an in- 
crease over the previous year of 71,- 
791 in the number of depositors, $45,- 
934,811 in the amount, and $52.90 in the 
per capita balance. The large propor- 
tion of this total is contributed by in- 
dustrial centres. In 143 offices in cities 
where there are big manufacturing 
plants, 74 per cent. of the deposits 
are held. 


The pamphlet containing quotations 
of Public Utility securities as of March 
1, 1913, prepared and published by Bon- 
bright and Company, has gone into its 
second edition. These quotations have 
been obtained from sources considered 
reliable and are meant to assist in the 
preparation of income tax reports. The 
Investors’ Service Department will re- 
ceive requests for copies. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A Desk-Book of 


Twenty-five 


Thousand Words 
Frequently 
Mispronounced 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Indicates the correct pronuncia- 
tion of English words, foreign 
terms, Bible names, personal 
names, geographical names, and 
proper names of all kinds cur- 
rent in literature, science, and 
the arts. In addition to this, all 
words that are likely to prove 
stumbling blocks to the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking settler in America 
are included. In so far as the 
last feature is concern 
work is unique. , 


Each term needing explanation 
is concisely defined, and, wher- 
ever necessary, notes or quota- 
tions illustrating usage are a 
pended. The preferences of all 
the principal dictionaries of the 
English language are placed on 
record, and national peculiarities 
indicated and explained. Thus 
the volume, containing the rec- 
ommendations of the leading lexi- 
cographers of three centuries, pre- 
sents the most complete consensus 
of English pronunciation that has 
ever been compile 


12mo, cloth, 942 pages, $1.60 net; 
by mail $1.72 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


























Start 
Your 
Subscription 
With 
the 
Next 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Broadway, New York City 
me eight (8) numbers of FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE 2nd issue. It 
I you in you 
include a copy of your November 24th issue, 
n ing aime (9) issues in all. I enclose $1.00 
v le ® 











GREGG SHORTHAND LEADS 


: The percentage of cities and towns in each state 
whose high schools teach Gregg Shorthand 
EXCLUSIVELY is indicated by the dark areas 
and the figures; all of the thirty-eight ether 
systems combined, white. 


Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 2,899 cities and 
towns in the United States. Of these, 2,171 (or 75%) are 
teaching Gregg; 331 (or 11%), Ben Pitman; 101 (or 4%), Isaac 
Pitman; 66 (or 2%), Graham; 32 (or 1%), Munson—all other 
systems combined, 198 (or 7%). 


Gregg Shorthand is oat exclusively by seventy-five 
per cent of the cities and towns of the United States 
whose high schools teach shorthand. Eighty-five per cent 
of the private commercial schools teach it. 


Gregg Shorthand has displaced some other system— 
Pitman Shorthand for the most part—in practically all 
of these cities. Moreover, wherever it is introduced into 
a new school or takes the place of some other system in 
an established school—it stays. 


Indorsed by 75% of the Boards of 
Education 


These facts are of vital importance to anyone planning 
to study shorthand, for the reason that they show can- 
clusively that the educational experts of the country, in 
overwhelming majority, consider Gregg Shorthand better 
than any other system. Careful, critical comparison of 
results obtained with it has convinced them of its un- 
questionable superiority in speed, accuracy, and ease of 
learning. 


The Business Man’s Shorthand 


And there is another fact for the potential stenographer 
to ponder. Business men have learned that Gregg writers 
write more accurately than others, can read their notes 
more readily, and consequently can type faster. The 
result is greater productivity—the natural result of which 
is preference plus more pay. 

Gregg Shorthand is authorized by the Board of Edu- 
cation to be taught in the New York City schools. Supply 
List No. 3661. 


A list of schools in your city teaching Gregg Shorthand 
will be sent free upon request. 


. Send for a “Sample Lesson, FM 2”—free. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
77 Madison Avenue 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 











To give us a friendly boost, mention Forpgs MAGAzINE when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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‘What Mankind’s Greatest Leaders 
Teach Us About Success 


HE men “who “left their foot-prints on the sands of time,” the great men of 
ee science and art, of politics and business, were men like us, made of the same 
clay, with less opportunities than most of us have to-day. 

More than other men, however, they had the will to succeed. Dissatisfied with 
their lot in life, they didn’t lie down and accuse the cruelty of fate—instead, they 
studied, worked and learned and won their way to the top, in spite of obstacles, 
reverses and discouragements. 








Great Leaders: 


Thomas Jefferson 


Alexander Hamilton 
Abraham Lincoln 
Ulysses S. Grant 
James A. Garfield 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Ben B. Lindsey 

Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Robert Burns 
Benjamin Franklin 
Horace Greeley 

Robert E. Peary 

Etc., etc. 


Lessons Taught 


Abraham Lincoln never went to school more than six 
months in his life—but the boy was borrowing books from 
the neighbors, reading the ‘Life of Washington’’ and get- 
ting from him his early inspiration. 

Once (he was then twenty-one) someone told him that 
a knowledge of grammar would be 

“But where could I get a Sate said th 

There was but one, he was told, in the Delahibornood and 
that was six miles away. He rose at once from the break- 
fast table, walked to the place and berrowed the grammar. 
dogs that © on, for weeks, he gave every moment of 

his leisure to mastering the contents of the book. There is 
the spirit that makes men great in every walk of life. 

, Success oe not come easy to great men, any more than 
t comes to us. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose writings had such an enor- 
mous influence on his time, says he always felt the oe 
difficulty in writing, that he had to go over his own 
— and five times—never could do anything when sheeed 

a pen in hand, and never in his life could retain 
verses. 


Guide Posts They Have Set For Us 


This task, however, is much easier for us than it was for 

them. They had to grope their way in utter — They 

had to blaze the trail’ t Now high have been 

built for other men, for all of us who have ambition —. 7 

to follow the road to accomplishment and success. 

rules they have laid down to = us have been cilianen 

in these books as formulated by these great men themselves. 
spe guste of human values, ss given by William 

Hyde in his Principles of Self-Measurement, is the at 

practical —s anyone ood have to measure his own 

can Aid ous what we Src and serena Br by nich we ne 

wl we are 

in our own -improvement. asevesiie 

, bg Ry hy. laid Hy oo eee by Benjamin Franklin 
or ven at length in books 

are the best that coul could be found anywhere. —_ 





There great lessons for all of us in these confessions 


are "a chapters juccess, 
from the very lips of the = — Fone may have been TB et eS — Meth- 


The Choice of Books, How Read, etc. intensel 
Sonlall and of everyday appticatio a 
Habit Success The advice given us comes from such 
Ideal in Employment 
The Choice of Books 
How to Read 
Anchored to the Infinite 
Kindliness 





we 
destiny—that it lies within us to accomplish great things— 
if we do not cower before the difficulties of the task but but 
rise to wrestle with it and to wrest out of our own failures 
and blunders a triumph for the future. 


Stories of Milica 


heir lifes thelr ‘Sgomplishments, methods, ‘principles & and advi dre Business eto.— 
—— staseetions sel tials ai settee ada ep Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, Dickens, 
ee ee e “volumes—over 1,200 es of text; st Se a 
Full page engravings. Mech vebemen O1eetie at 


40% Off the Publisher’s Price 


It is ae evident that such a set of books could not be pro- 
duced by a publisher to-day, except at a very high price. 
Most of the wonderful studies these books contain are pro- 
tected by heavy copyright restrictions and this item alone would 
be many times the price at which this set is offered to our al prtoe of 
& en 


e set, however, was originally made up for a special in- best writings Ad Fan Pen 
existent ee - on ay accom. most of the authors ee 
= feet bro ht ot it b; of i lag i oa Fogk-bottom Dergain, 
sends sof sets were then ug! ou y one 0 arg - © best way to appreciate such bool 
lishing houses in = oa 4 Lo egy J s Fa] contin that joe o at — and examine them at your lelaures 
they were able to © price down a se @ cent or o 

Tt is on this price of $5.00 a set that we are now able, through in any way. bligating yourself 


miles, men who h their 
rk in the world awug their own pnw Fy Kg 





The Making of an American 
Hardships That Make Success 
Ete., etc. 





| 
Conquest of Bad Habits | 
] 


with = ee, 

















special t with the puatichen, to give readers 
discount of of 40% on a few hundred setse—f rh 
had no further use—once thelr original = By 
The price of bg = for which we are now offeri 
books—over 1,200 pages of the bs 
ad for the 
a 





great value is so 
te @ penny in 


Their 
Send No Money Ln age A de to keep them, send only $3. 


This 
whole ost to vou, the entire et and all express sharges and rou wil thus sere 10% of tho orginal 
price. If, after five days’ examination, you are not delighted with these wonderful books, 
us and you will owe nothing. Just mail the coupon now. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 
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